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For the Woman's Journal. 


AN AFTER-LOVE. 


BY OPHELIA FORWARD. 











1 think I, somewhere, must have seen, 
I know not where, I know not when, 
One of diviner mould and mein 
Than any of the sons of men. 
I know not that he touched mine eyes, 
And gave, thereby, some second sight; 
I only know that lands and skies 
Shed on me something mere than light. 
What matter how, or when, or where, 
The moment of awakening came, 
Since love and joy are, here and there, 
Now and forevermore the same?’ 
Doubt not the instrument that set 
My feet into a larger place, 
Where nothing is that is not met 
And clasped by some supernal grace. 
And do not grieve, O tender heart! 
Lest by some far, primeval wrong, 
I felt the dawn, the glow, the smart, 
Of that which perished like a song. 
I could not be to you to-day, 
The all-in-all of that which is, 
If I had come a better way, 
Laden with gladder memories. 
Tcould not measure half your years, 
(Being in nature slow and dull,) 
Had not mine eyes discerned through tears 
The vision of the Beautiful. 
Vienna, Trumbull Co., O. 





POLITICAL CRITICISMS BY WOMEN. 

It is generally admitted by men of all par- 
ties that President Hayes is engaged ina 
genuine effort to reform our civil service— 
that is, to separate it from political influen- 
ces and carry it on as private business is 
conducted. Many people think that the at- 
tempt is hopeless, inasmuch as they disbe- 
lieve in the possibility of political virtue; 
while others have great hopes from the ef- 
fort. But, at any rate, most people believe 
that such an effort is being made. 

This being so, ought not all intelligent 
women to rejoice in this effort, to encour- 
age it; pointing out, if need be, any defects 
in it, but always urging it on? Besides be- 
ing right in itself, it is infinitely for the in- 
terest of women that civil service reform 
should be established. For if office is to be 
the reward of political service, women can 
hardly hope to win office, as they have no 
votes; but if offices are to be the reward of 
merit, women have an equal chance. This 
was shown during the brief period when the 
civil service rules prevailed at Washington, 
ander General Grant; and women obtained 
clerkships by sheer merit, in competition 
with men. It is a thing greatly to be desir- 
ed, therefore, by women, that the public of- 
fices should be separated from politics. 

It isa thing to be deeply regretted that 
some of the women who have, by their wit 
and vivacity, most won the public ear in 
America, should now be using their influ- 
ence to denounce and ridicule this vital re- 
form. It not only impedes that reform, but 
it will inevitably be held, by many thought- 
ful persons, to illustrate the want of serious 
purpose in the minds of women. In the 
case of Gail Hamilton, it will be held to il- 
lustrate the inability of women to rise above 
merely personal politics; for all that she 
writes seems to be a running fire against all 
the opponents of her kinsman, Mr. Blaine 
—a man who seems to many, and, I confess, 
to me, a personification of whatever is sel- 
fish and unscrupulous in our public life. 
In the case of Mary Clemmer, we have to 
deal with what seems a much higher type of 
motive; and yet how hasty appear her judg- 





ments, how unfair her appeals! This is the 
way, for instance, in which she writes on 
Civil Service Reform, in a Cincinnati paper: 

Carl Schurz dismisses from the interior 
department twenty clerks, nineteen of 
whom were women. I am not prepared to 
say that it was not necessary to dismiss one 
of these women; I only say, the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes was more remarkable than 
that even of Massachusetts, and goes some 
way to prove the assertions constantly made 
to me by women in this department, that 
Carl Schurz says he does not want women 
in this department at all, and is going to 
‘clear them all out.’ I never heard Mr. 
Schurz say this, and I give him the benefit 
of the faintest doubt. am not willing to 
believe that the husband of Mrs. Schurz 
ever said anything of the kind, or that a 
man so liberal and enlightened as Carl 
Schurz would lay a straw in the way of any 
woman earning an honorable living, especi- 
ally in a town thronged with women who 
must work or die. Only yesterday my 
soft-eyed neighbor told me of a lady born 
and educated—one of those turned out of 
this very department—who came and offered 
her gold chain, a souvenir of better days, 
as a hostage fora little plain sewing that 
she begged to do to keep herself from 
starving. The pawnshops are full of these 
treasures, while their owners go from door 
to door begging for work. hole bureaus 
of clerks are discharged and sent adrift be- 
cause there is not a cent of money to pay 
them, and there is no money use con- 
gress worse than wasted its time bullying 
and fighting last winter, and because for 
political reasons no extra session could be 
called for months to come. In the face of 
such facts, what do presidential letters and 
orders and secretarial disquisitions on civil 
service reform amount to? They amount 
to nothing. For there is not one man of 
them all from the president down who does 
not brush away his fine theories of ‘reform’ 
quicker than a fly the moment it bites his 
own interests. 

It seems to me that no plea of haste or 
necessity can justify such sweeping words 
as these. Nobody knows better than an 
experienced journalist that in matter of 
reputation a hint is as bad as an assertion; 
and that it is a part of the old cruelty of 
gossip to condemn a neighbor's character 
on the faith of an ‘It is said,” and then add, 
“TI give him the benefit of the faintest 
doubt.” When writing on personal charac- 
ter, why not go to the fountain-head? Mr. 
Schurz is pot given to coneealing his opin- 
ions or purposes; why not ask him whether 
he says ‘the does not want women in the 
department at all.” It could not be very 
difficult to ask that question in Washing- 
ton, since I have found no difficulty in ask- 
ing it from Newport; and of receiving as- 
surance in return that there is absolutely no 
truth in any stories about his dismissing 
women clerks on account of their sex; that 
the dismissals were simply on the ground 
that there was no work for them in the line 
of duty in which they were employed; and 
that efficient women clerks are as safe in 
that department as elsewhere, so long as 
there is work for them and the appropria- 
tions hold out. More than this no one has 
a right to ask; but it would seem, from 
Mrs. Clemmer’s letter, that she does ask 
more. 

Else why does she claim sympathy for 
ladies ‘“‘born and educated” on the ground 
that government does them wrong not to 
support them? It is the curse of our sys- 
tem, this assumption that government of- 
fices are to be an asylum or a hospital; and 
it makes the matter worse, when this claim 
is to be made especially for women. By 
such reasoning we really do more to drive 
women out of office than Carl Sehurz ever 
wished to do; for we give the impression 
that business women cannot and will not 
accept the laws of business; but that if they 
are displaced, for whatever cause, they at 
once treat it as a wrong to their sex. No 
matter what a man’s sympathies may be, or 
his desire to give favors to women, he has 
no right to do it at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. His duty is to dismiss every 
clerk who is not needed, man or woman, 
let the distress fall where it will; to relieve 
their suffering out of his own pocket, if 
you please, as long as it lasts, but not to 
concede one dollar from the public funds, 
even to save a lady’s gold chain from pawn. 
If the President or the Secretary of the In- 
terior is doing this, he is serving the country, 
and therefore serving women; and to close 
by implying that either of these does it to 
serve ‘‘his own interests” is todo a cruel in- 
justice, as I think, to two essentially up- 
rightand unselfish men. That such attacks 
should come from women does more harm 
to women, as a class, than it does to Secre- 
tary Schurz or even to President Hayes. 


T. W. H. 
ome! 


A SHAK§PEARE PICNIC. 


“Well!” you exclaim, ‘‘this must be the 
latest sensation!” We are all familiar with 
literature classes and Shakspeare Clubs; 
but who ever heard of a Shakspeare pic- 





nic? Indeed, who would want to, some 
will say, after a winter of cultivating one’s 
mind at a furious rate, with three lessons a 
week, and as many lectures, to say nothing 
of private readings. Surely, when Spring 
and Summer come, who is not tired of all 
this, and is there not more to enjoy from a 
personal interview with Nature, when the 
woods, the birds and the flowers have so 
much to tell us? But suppose we let Shaks- 
peare, with his poet’s eye and ear, interpret 
for us the song of the bird, the sighing of 
the wind, the waving of the trees, so that 
we may find the ‘‘tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones,” 
and be led to a keener appreciation of 
nature’s charms. 

But this does not constitute a picnic; for 
where do the lunch-baskets, with their 
doughnuts and cheese, come in, and how 
can Shakspeare and a picnic be conjoined? 

To begin at the beginning,—there has 
been, during the winter and spring, in 
Concord, N. H., a class in English litera- 
ture, which has been making great progress 
in the wey of culture, under the direction 
of Mrs. A. G. Woolson. It was proposed 
to celebrate the close of these lessons by 
reading ‘‘As you like it” in the woods, and 
making the occasion an esthetic picnic. 
Accordingly a beautiful spot was selected in 
the forest about three miles from the city, 
and hither journeyed, on a lovely June day, 
in ‘‘barges” and various vehicles, the litera- 
ture class, composed of bright women and 
wise men, even lawyers and judges, all full 
of the spirit of ‘‘As you like it.” It re- 
quired no stretch of the imagination to be- 
lieve the place the ‘‘Forest of Arden,” for 
those discontented fellows, who took to the 
woods to escape the vexations and vanities 
of court life, could not have had a more 
enchanting spot than this. Here the ham- 
mocks were hung, the trees adorned with 
festive garlands, the cushions and robes 
spread upon the ground, the rustic seats 
arranged, and our theatre constructed. 
Then the party wandered off, in groups, to 
stroll along the river’s bank, in search of 
flowers and woodsy treasures, till, hunger 
coming on apace, they all re-assembled to 
partake of a bountiful and appetizing 
lunch, prepared by the female members of 
this same literature class; though there are 
those who claim that 

“Literary women with stockings blue 
Cannot cook dinners as they ought to do.” 

I rather doubt if the Duke and his court- 
iers fared as sumptuously as this party did. 
After doing full justice to the repast, the 
readers took their positions for action, and 
the audience drew off at a little distance, 
to get the proper effect. The injured Or- 
lando and faithful Adam opened the scene, 
followed by all the characters 1n their turn; 
the charming, piquant Rosalind, the melan- 
choly Jacques, the magnanimous Duke, the 
Lords and courtiers, the witty Touchstone 
and his Audrey dear, all being rendered in 
an intelligent and spirited manner, and with 
a true conception of the characters repre- 
sented. The songs of the play were very 
sweetly sung by a member of the class, 
adding much to the effect. 

After this was an intermission; then came 
a scene from Izaak Walton’s ‘‘Angler,” 
charmingly represented by two young men 
in fishermen’s dress, and by two young wo- 
men, as the milk-maid and her mother. 

The finale of the entertainment was the 
reading of a witty poem, written by Mrs. 
Woolson, which was heartily enjoyed by 
all. Its allusions to the different members 
of the class were keenly relished by them, 
and I think Shakspeare himself would have 
enjoyed its sparkling fun and humor. 

As the sun was setting and the woods 
growing shady, the revellers took a parting 
cup of tea, and bade good-night to the For- 
est of Arden. 

Now you will see how the graces of cul- 
ture can be brought to the simplicity and 
freshness of nature, so that each will in- 
crease the enjoyment and appreciation of 
the other,—and you have an ‘‘As you like 
it” picnic, as given by the Concord Litera- 
ture Class. GUEST. 

June 15th, 1877. 

Re oy 
IF I WERE ONLY A MAN. 

A communication in the JoURNAL of 
February 24th attracted my attention and 
awakened my sympathy, the more so, per- 
haps, because it alluded to a previous arti- 
cle of my own. 

Yes, I must confess to indolence. I lack 
the enthusiasm of some of our noble women 
who work for the true and the right. I 
lack the opportunity in my quiet home for 
work outside the little round of daily duties, 
and I lack the stimulus to the high culture 
and literary labor which I might achieve 
under more favorable circumstances. 

But, my young friend; take courage. 





Until within a few years, I have led a very 
busy life, filled with cares and responsibili- 
ties. I too have said, ‘If I were a man, I 
could make my way in the world.” A man 
of the same education, industry and energy 
could have made terms with fortune. But 
we cannot tell. We often see men who 
seem to have all the elements of success, 
except success. I am not speaking now of 
men of bad habits, but of hard-working 
men who are compelled to drudge on, year 
after year, when they are capable of some- 
thing better, have tastes and aspirations for 
something higher, just for lack of oppor. 
tunity to do the things they would. A 
shrewd, matter-of-fact man once said, half 
jestingly, to me, *‘My wife thinks she would 
have accomplished great things if she had 
been a man; but there are her brothers; she 
is not superior to them, and they have not 
made their way in the world with any 
marked success.” The remark was sug- 
gestive. I think some women incline to be 
morbid on this subject. Let us not encum- 
ber womanhood, in this advanced age, with 
any disabilities to which it is not entitled. 
During these hard times many capable men 
have been thrown out of employment and 
many more are compelled to work for wages 
which in better days they would have 
spurned, It is not women workers alone 
who are compelled to forego luxuries and 
deny themselves the culture they desire and 
the recreation they need. I have heard it 
said that, of late, it is easier for a capable 
woman to find employment than for a man 
todo so. The woman of to-day has im- 
mense advantage over the woman of twenty- 
five years ago, and with so many avenues 
ot employment thrown open to women, and 
so much better pay for Woman's work, we 
should ‘‘Thank God and take courage.” 

Women who would achieve success in 
life must adopt the same methods that men 
do, following the same beaten path, often 
rough and always tiresome. There must 
be diligence and patience, devotion to one’s 
special work or to the interest of employers, 
and ambition to excel. The ladder must be 
climbed step by step. Those who rise by 
acrobatic feats stand on slippery places, and 
their success is seldom permanent. 

Once more we say to our young friend, 
have courage and patience. ‘Do the duty 
that lies nearest you.” Avail yourself of 
every means of culture within your reach, 
but do not, from mistaken ideas of economy, 
deny yourself all recreation, for that isa 
necessity and a duty too. An occasional 
holiday, a little excursion, an evening’s en- 
tertainment now and then, if there is any 
margin at all for the outlay, should be con- 
sidered not as an extravagance but a neces- 
sity. ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone.” 
We must have something with which to 
vary the monotony of daily toil. We must 
bring something new and bright and pleas- 
ant into our life, or we faint by the way, 
before the burden and heat of the day is 
over and the time for rest and refreshment 
is reached. 

Asa rule, success will follow earnest ef- 
fort, and those who sow shall reap. The 
rest that is earned is sweeter than the re- 
pose of idleness, and the character ennobled 
by trial and discipline far exceeds in strength 
that developed in a life flowing always in 
smooth and flowery channels. Life-long 
leisure produces satiety and ennui; it is the 
leisure that comes after labor that is fully 
appreciated and enjoyed. 


Waterloo, Ind. A. E. Dickrnson, 
—ede 


CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL. 





A correspondent of the New York 7'i- 
bune in giving a summary of the year’s work 
at Cornell University says: ‘The system 
of co-education, after several years of trial 
here, may now be considered a success. 
Many people could hardly have expected 
better results. The standard of lady stu- 
dents is very high. This is often remarked. 
But it is a matter of justice, at the same 
time, to say that there are a few reasons 
why the young ladies should excel here: 
1. They have less to do than the young 
men, not being compelled to take either 
drill or its substitute (and every time a stu- 
dent drills he loses a whole afternoon); 2. 
They are picked, so to speak, to a far great- 
er extent than the gentlemen; 3. They have 
the advantage of greater age, since, until 
this year, they have never been admitted 
until they are eighteen, while the gentlemen 
are, and always have been, at sixteen; 4. It 
is loudly whispered that some of the pro- 
fessors are partial to them asaclass. It is 
at least natural that they should have a 
warm interest in the young ladies’ progress.” 
All which special pleading of the 7ribune’s 
correspondent is decidedly thin. It is an 
attempt to pettifog the real issue—the ad- 
mitted superiority of the young ladies in 
scholarship. H. B. B. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


“MoTHER STEwart,” will fill engage- 
ments in Iowa, between June 1, and 24. 

Mrs. Dr. CoLiins was chosen Secretary, 
at the late school election in Georgetown, 
Mass, 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkrnsis lecturing in Maine, 
and is also acting as agent for the Gospel 
Banner. 

Mrs. SANBORN, of Greeley, Colorado, 
will raise 200 bushels of strawberries this 
summer. 

Miss EnizanetH Tuompson, the well- 
known painter of military scenes, was mar- 
ried at London recently, by Cardinal Man- 
ning, to Major William Butler. 

Deporau O. Tuomas, of Baltimore, the 
surviving daughter of Mrs. Hensdale, the 
kind-hearted Quaker lady who nursed Tom 
Paine in his last illness, is a minister in high 
esteem among that denomination. 

Tue DavenreR oF CHARLOTTE, the 
heroine of the “Sorrows of Werther,” has 
just died in Basle ata very advanced age. 
By all accounts she inherited the bland and 
beautiful temperament of her mother. 

Mrs. Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, is 
President of three Temperance Societies; 
the Women’s Temperance Unionin her own 
town, the British Women’s Temperance As- 
sociation, and the Women’s International 
Christian Temperance Union. 

MME. SCHLIEMANN wields the pen as well 
as the pickaxe. She read a paper ‘“‘On the 
High Culture of the Ancient Greeks, the 
Long Series of Agents which Contributed to 
it, and the Reason of its Decay,” at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute last week. 

CHARLOTTE D. HoLMEs was born at Chi- 
na, Maine, Dec. 1828. She is an earnest, 
vigorous preacher of the Gospel, and has re- 
cently been engaged with Frances Willard 
at Berkely Street Church, Boston, in the 
Woman’s Mission in connection with the 
Tabernacle services of Moody and Sankey. 
Her home is in Rhode Island. 

Miss NELLIE M. Muzzy, of Worcester, 
read an essay last week in Gardner, Mass., 
before the Worcester County (Mass. ) Teach- 
er’s Association, on the subject of ‘‘Prima- 
ry School Work.” She described in detail 
the course of study, plan of teaching, and 
discipline now practiced in the South Wor- 
cester public schools, giving many useful 
hints in her paper, and claiming that order 
and obedience were essential to success. A 
discussion followed. 

GERTRUDE WHITTIER CARTLAND, who 
presided over the Women’s Yearly Meeting 
of New England Friends, in Portland last 
week, is a native of Dover, N. H., anda 
cousin of John G. Whittier. She was at 
one time a successful teacher at Providence, 
R. I., where she married Joseph Cartland, 
the Superintendent of the Friends’ Boarding 
School. They now reside in Newburyport. 
Mrs. Cartland is a lady of rare intellectual 
ability and culture, refined in manner, gnd 
of much personal dignity. 

Princess DeMipoFF, a young Russian 
lady wearing the full uniform of a hussar, 
and mounted on a magnificent charger, rode 
at the head of a splendid regiment of caval- 
ry through the outskirts of Bucharest not 
long ago. She is the daughter of the hon- 
orary colonel and proprietor of the regi- 
ment, who is reported as spending $50,000 
a year upon it. No Russian cavalry is so 
well mounted, the horses averaging sixteen 
hands, comprising chestnuts, whites, 
browns, and bays respectively. 

Mrs. 8. M. Fosserr is now engaged in 
Washington upon the painting of the Elec- 
toral Commission. It is likely to be a very 
notable work. Already more than half the 
two hundred portraits which it will embody 
are finished from actual sittings, and it will 
be a remarkably faithful reproduction of 
one of the most momentous scenes in Amer- 
ican history. In its general surroundings 
it will much resemble the well-known en- 
graving of Clay addressing the Senate, as 
the present Supreme Court room was the 
Senate chamber in the days of Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster. 

Mrs. Marcta ALDEN WELCH, who re- 
cently died in Brooklyn, aged eighty-five, 
gives her old chair, which came to this 
country in the ship Ann in 1623, and which 
at that time was the property of Mrs. Alice 
Southworth, and afterwards the property 
of the descendants of John Alden, to the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, Mass. The 
brass steel-yaids that accompanied the chair 
of Mrs. Welch, in the ship Ann, and also 
the property of Mrs. Alice Southworth, 
were presented to the Memorial Society at: 
Plymouth about 1834, by the late Capt. 
James W. Jenkins of Barre, who was a de- 
scendant by the Thomas Southworth line. 
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THE CLOSE OF A LONG STRUGGLE. 


By the admission of women students to 
Clinical instruction in the Royal Free Hos- 
pital the last legal obstacle in the way of 
women physicians has been removed. Time 
and perseverance will now accomplish the 
rest easily for the ladies who by so many 
years of steadfast work have found the open 
sesamé to the triply barred gates of the pro- 
fession. Though it seemed so fair and rea- 
sonable a demand that no man in justice 
could well gainsay it—viz., that women 
who were desirous of consulting physicians 
of their own sex should not be debarred 
from doing so, yet nearly twenty years have 
gone by since women first tried to enter the 
medical profession in England; and though 
all have seen for the last two or three years 
that the victory was virtually gained, it is 
only now that it is fairly within our grasp. 
Now that the platform of success is reached, 
we may look back and count each weary 
step, when nothing but courage and faith 
in the justice of the cause could have made 
way against the baffling discouragements 
which continually presented themselves. 

In 1858 the Medical Registration Act was 
passed, which provided that no person 
should be recognized as a legally qualified 
practitioner of medicine in the United King- 
dom unless registered as such, and that no 
medical practitioner could demand registra- 
tion unless holding a diploma granted by 
one of the British Examing Boards specified 
in the schedule, but with the added proviso 
that any person possessing a foreign degree 
who was already practicing in this country 
at the time of the passing of the Act could 
claim registration. The Act came inte op- 
eration in 1859, and under the last clause 
Miss Blackwell, who had obtained an M. 
D. degree in New York, and was practicing 
already in England, demanded and obtained 
registration. 

In 1860 Miss Garrett commenced the stu- 
dy of medicine. After trying in vain to ob- 
tain admission to one school and college af- 
ter another, she finally found entrance at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, which at that time per- 
mitted part of the education to be received 
from private sources. She was in some 
cases admitted to the ordinary classes, but 
for other subjects she had to pay heavy fees 
for private and separate tuition by the rec- 
ognized lecturers. For some time she stud- 
ied at the Middlesex Hospital, then after- 
wards at the London Hospital, and, having 
obtained her education, she at length, in 
1865, received the license to practice from 
Apothecaries’ Hall. Alarmed at this unex- 
pected success, the authorities passed a rule 
forbidding students henceforth to receive 
any part uf their education privately, thus 
effectually shutting out any other women 
from following so disquieting a precedent, 
since the public classes could be kept rigor- 
ously closed to her. Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son’s Paris diploma was subsequently earn- 
ed in 1870. 

The Apothecaries’ Hall being thus shut 
fast against women, in 1869 Miss Jex Blake 
made her first application to the University 
of Edinburgh. Four other ladies also ex- 
pressed their wish to become students, and 
after long delay, the Medical Faculty of the 
University having pronounced itself favora- 
ble, provided the classes were confined entire- 
ly to ladies, the General Council passed, in 
October of that year, resolutions to the effect 
that women should be admitted to the study 
of medicine in the University, such instruc- 
tion to be given in separate classes, which 
the professors were authorized to hold, and 
that all women attending such classes were 
to be subject to the regulations of the Uni- 
versity respecting matriculation, &c. The 
five ladies passed the usual preliminary ex- 
amination in arts, received the ordinary 
matriculation tickets, and were registered 
as students of medicine in the Goverment 
register. Eventually the permission to ma- 
triculate was accorded with the successive 
consent of the five governing bodies in the 
University, viz., the Medical Faculty, the 
Senatus, the University Court, the General 
Council, and the Chancellor. 

In 1870 Miss Pechey obtained the third 
place in the chemistry prize list, which en- 
titled her to the Hope scholarship; but this 
was withheld from her on the pretext that 
she had not attended the Chemistry Class 
but only a “‘ladies’ clas®.” With wonder- 
ful inconsistency, however, she received the 
usual certificate of the Chemistry Class at 
the same time that she was refused her 
just claim on the ground that she had not 
attended the right class. It was the first 
startling instance of how the word of prom- 
ise could be kept ‘‘to the ear,” but broken 
“‘to the hope,” of which the University was 
subsequently to give so many curiously un- 
dignified examples. 

It is useless to go in detail over a story so 
discreditable to menin high authority. Af- 
ter two years of study, during which no 
complaint was made against the lady stu- 
dents by any of the University authorities, 
it was found that the ladies could not con- 
tinue their studies unless special provision 
were made to enable them to doso. The 
University Court forbade their admisssion 
to the ordinary lectures, and a majority of 
the medical professors declined to hold 
separate classes for them, refusing also to 
authorize anyone else to do so in their place. 
The University authorities not only declin- 


ed to take any steps to extricate the lady 
students from this difficulty, but proceeded 
to question their legal right of graduation. 
After repeated applications to the Senatus 
and the University Court, in which nearly 
a year was consumed, the ladies decided, in 
conformity with the opinion of the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, to bring an action 


against the Senatus. The case was decided 


in July, 1872, by the Lord Ordinary Gifford, | 


in favor of the ladies’ claims. He aftinmed 
their right to continue their studies, and to 
graduation after the studies were complet- 
ed, and also decided that the Senatus was 
liable for three-fourths of the law expenses 
incurred by the ladies in this action. The 
Senatus appealed to the Inner House against 
this decision, and after deliberations extend- 
ing over nearly a year a vote of seven 
judges against five in the Court of Session 
reversed Lord Gifford’s decision, placing 
the University in the humiliating, though 
apparently coveted position, of being incom- 
petent to fulfill its promises to the women 
students, though with undignified prudence, 
it had pocketted their fees. This was at 
the close of 1873. 

Meanwhile, foreign Universities, more 
liberal, afforded women the opportunities 
of instruction which were refused to them 
in their own country. In 1870 Miss Gar- 
rett received her diploma in Paris, and the 
next lady who received the same honor 
there was Miss Putnam in 1871. Zurich 
gave the first medical diploma to a woman 
in 1867, and five more ladies took degrees 
there between that date and 1872. Moscow 
did the same in 1869. In 1870 the Univer- 
sity of Vienna formally decided to admit 
women to study medicine, and in the same 
year the Swedish Government passed simi- 
lar decrees. The good effects of this liber- 
ality in foreign countries became apparent 
in England. One or two ladies commenced 
practice, and in 1873the Managing Commit- 
tee of the Bristol Hospital for Women and 
Children, appointed Miss Eliza Walker- 
Dunbar to the post of house surgeon. It 
was, however, evidently impossible to re- 
main satisfied with a condition of things 
which not only drove Englishwomen to 
learn in a foreign country, and under all 
the disadvantages of a foreign tongue, what 
they had every right to demand to be taught 
in our own schools, but when they return- 
ed to England with their hardly-won know}- 
edge denied them registration, and thus 
compelled them to practice unrecognized 
and unsupported by law 

To remedy the first of these evils and sup- 
ply a medical education for ladies in our 
own country, the London Medical School 
for Women was opened in Henrietta Street, 
Brunswick Square, in October, 1874. It 
commenced with twenty-three students, 
and the following winter session, this num- 
ber was increased by five. The soundness 
of teaching in this school was guaranteed 
by the names of the leciurers, among whom 
are Mr. Reeves and Mr. Adams, of the Lon- 
don Hospital; Mr. Heaton, of Charing 
Cross Hospital; Dr. Stokes, Dr. Dupré, Dr. 
King Chambers, Dr. Murie, Dr. Batteau, 
and many others. Dr. Garrett Anderson 
and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell are also on 
the list of lecturers, and lately Dr. Louisa 
Atkins. The school labored at first under 
many disadvantages which have been gal- 
lantly met and overcome, some hospitals 
even refusing to allow their lecturers to un- 
dertake classes there. The small size of 
the school also renders it necessary that the 
various classes of the three years’ term of 
study be taken one after the other, instead 
of contemporaneously, a drawback to such 
students as did not enter the school at its 
commencement. The establishment of the 
school has, however, so far proved a thor- 
ough success. 

To remedy the second evil—that of non- 
registration of women doctors—it was nec- 
essary to try one of two plans, namely, to 
pass through Parliament either a bill en- 
abling British Universities to admit them to 
examination, or a bill permitting women 
who hold foreign diplomas to obtain regis- 
tration. Early in the session of 1875, Mr. 
Cowper Temple brought forward in the 
House of Commons a bill to enable the 
Scotch Universities to admit women stu- 
dents. ‘‘Whereas,” it said, ‘‘doubts had 
arisen as to the powers of the Universities 
of Scotland to admit women as students and 
to grant degrees to women,” this bill was to 
put it within their power to doso. The bill, 
though strictly a permissive one, was, how- 
ever, rejected by a majority of forty-three, 
but the discussion did valuable service by 
drawing the attention of Government to the 
unfair position in which women medical 
practitioners stood. 

The Government consequently addressed 
a series of questions to the General Medical 
Council. This Council is composed of del- 
egates from all the Medical Examining 
Boards in the country, besides six gentlemen 
appointed by the Legislature, and its opin- 
ion, therefore, on medical matters is of the 
weightiest. The Government questions were: 
Whether Mr. Cowper Temple’s bill ought to 
be accepted? and whether women should 
practice fhedicine as a profession? The re- 
ply of the Medical Council was encouraging. 
While disapproving of the bill, and not by 
any meags too friendly te the notion of fe- 
male medical practitioners, they ‘‘were not 





prepared to say that women should be re- 


fused legal recognition,” and even offered, 


aminations admitting them to the Medical 
Register as ‘‘Licensed Practitioners in Med- 
icine.” This concession, though limited, 
proved of immense value in subsequent 


| stages of the movement. ; 

The vear 1875 also saw the admission of 
women to the Madras Medical School and a 
resolution of the Irish Pharmaceutical So- 
| ciety to open its examinations to women, 

The following year Mr. Cowper Temple 
made another attempt to beat down the bar- 
| rier which excluded women doctors from 
| any recognition in national registration. 

His bill in 1876 proposed to open the medi- 
cal profession to women in this country by 
providing that the production of a certificate 
or degree from certain foreign Universities 
should entitle them to be registered as medi- 
cal practitioners. The practical difliculty of 
admitting these degrees in the case of wo- 
men and not in the case of men, seemed 
decisive. The bill met with considerable 
opposition in debate, and was withdrawn by 
him on the assurance that the Government 
would lend its support to another measure, 
brought in by Mr. Russell Gurney, remov- 
ing any ‘“‘restrictions on the granting of 
qualifications for registration under the 
Medical Act on the ground of sex.” This 
measure was permissive, not for the Scotch 
Universities only, but for every British ex- 
amining body. It being by this time July, 
Lord Sandon feared it was ‘‘already too late 
in the session to pass the Recorder’s Bill;” 
but energy and determination gained the 
day, and the bill became law just before the 
session concluded. 

The well-known sympathy of some of the 
leading members of the Medical profession 
in Ireland now induced women to look to 
that country for help. A deputation ac- 
cordingly presented memorials praying for 
admission to the Council of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Dublin, 
and to the Senate of the Queen’s University. 
Both these influential bodies, to their honor 
be it recorded, granted the application, and 
two ladies, Mrs. Hoggan and Miss Dunbar, 
have already taken advantage of the per- 
mission to obtain duly registered British 
diplomas. 

This year, 1877, has not been behind its 
predecessors in substantial gain. Last No- 
vember the Senate of the London University 
took the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown on the extent of the powers con 
ferred by Mr. Russell Gurney’s Act, and the 
opinion proving entirely favorable, the Uni- 
versity has decided, after mature delibera- 
tion, toadmit women to matriculation, and 
to grant them degrees in medicine. 

One more difficulty remained to be over- 
come. No examining Body will give a 
diploma unless the student has gone through 
a course of clinical instruction in a general 
hospital of more than a hundred beds. Un 
til recently, it seemed as if all efforts to find 
a hospital that would admit women students 
were useless, and as if our lady students 
would still be compelled to go abroad for 
this most necessary part of their instruction. 
The future of the London School of Medi- 
cine remained doubtful, so long as admis- 
sion tothe practice of a large general Hos- 
pital was not secured to its students, as they 
could not advance beyond a certain point in 
their studies. By their admission to the 
London Hospital this great object has now 
been secured, mainly through the unwearied 
exertions of Mr. Stansfeld, M. P. The Roy- 
al Free Hospital, to which no school has as 
yet been attached, has returned a favorable 
answer, and before the commencement of 
next winter, all arrangements will be com- 
pleted, so that a complete medical education 
may henceforth be secured for women with- 
out leaving London. 

Slowly and with extreme difficulty every 
point has thus been won. Twenty years 
hence, when there will be at least one com- 
petent woman physician in every large town, 
we shall look back with wonder at the 
arduousness of the struggle. Was it ever 
possible, we shall say, that the right to sound 
and scientific instruction could have been 
so grudgingly conceded, or that an honora- 
ble profession profitable to themselves, and 
productive of comfort and alleviation of 
suffering to others, could have been so long 
forcibly withheld from women? There are 
fluctuations, as we all know, in the tide of 
progress, but we may confidently predict 
that they will not affect this question; and 
that the power of assisting their fellow- 
women skilfully and scientifically will nev- 
er be abandoned by ladies who have so pa- 
tiently plodded on through discouragements 
and difticulties to achieve this great end.— 
Englishwoman's Review. 


AN ABSURD JUDICIAL DECISION. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—When a_ United 
States Court will recognize Polygamy far 
enough to give the nineteenth “‘affinity” of 
one man a hearing, as claiming to be a law- 
ful wife, where do we stand morally as a 
nation? When our laws definitely declare 
the marriage of one husband and one wife, 
every other relation married or single, oth- 
er than the one rightful man or woman is 
illegal. To enter into relations outside of 
this relation makes the parties criminals in 
the eye of the law, in every State and in the 





Unitei States. It is a farce when, in the 


if the Legislature saw fit, to recognize ex- 





higher courts, a woman living illegally with 
a man, appeals to that power for ‘‘alimony” 
and is granted it there in defiance of com- 
mon law and decency. Then this same 
learned judge goes back upon himself, giv- 
ing as a reason, that ‘‘a woman, to secure 
legal standing ina suit for divorce, must 
have been lawfully married.’ This is 
equal to Old Adam going back on Eve. 
Then comes the Saint who had deluded 
forty women into this mystic relation, they 
all trusting to a higher happiness in heaven 
for every child born to this Saint. He too 
doffs his sacred robes, appeals to the com- 
mon law, proves every woman, except one, 
in that polygamous community a concubine, 
and their children illegitimate. The decis- 


| ion of this same judge set a price upon this 


illegal life; perhaps the first time in the na- 
tion’s history that this has ever been done. 
The compensation is by law declared to be, 
while illegally living with a man, *‘the same 
as would be due her as a menial servant.” 
It is something new in a Christian country 
thus to legalize vice and its recompense, by 
the same court which recognizes only the 
right of one man and woman bound by the 
sacred law of marriage, to live together. 
All relations, aside from this, are laid down 
as criminal in every State, and by the laws 
that govern the Territories too. The Mor- 
mon women in Utah can now fully under- 
stand their legal status. One advantage 
they can claim by our common law. ‘The 
mother of a ‘natural or illegitimate’ child is 
its natural guardian, entitled to its control 
and custody, and her settlement is its domi- 
cle, B. I., L., 459; 2 Kent, 216; 5 term Rep., 
278; Newton v. Braintree, 14 Mass. 382.” 

This is the same statute which makes 
these children illegitimate. These Mormon 
mothers have the right to claim and control 
all those children, regardless of the ‘‘Saint 
their father,” and in doing so they will be 
protected by law. The children are not 
bound to obey him, as they lawfully belong 
to their mother not their father. He has 
no legitimate claim uponthem. Surely this 
is some compensation to those poor outcasts 
—to belong entirely to their mother. In this 
they have a freedom which lawful children 
do not share. This same common law, 
says, ‘‘The father of legitimate children is 
bound for their maintenance and education; 
is entitled to their labor and custody, and 
has power to dispose of them until twenty- 
one years of age by deed or legacy, even 
though they are unborn at his death. The 
testamentary guardian’s right to their cus- 
tody supersedes that of their mother. B. 
I., L., 447, 451, 453; 2 Kent, 191 and 193; Bou- 
vier's Insts., 344; &e. 

Many women are not aware of these laws 
until brought under their iron heel. Still 
many of our women say, ‘‘I do not wish to 
help make laws to govern myself.” 

M. A. P. Fintey. 
Yorth Haverhill, N. H. 
oe 


AND WE WISH YOU GOOD-SPEED. 








In the ‘‘Woman’s JouRNAL” of March 
4, 1876, appeared an article by that intel- 
lectual young authoress, Miss M. G. Charl- 
ton, entitled, ‘‘And still we say go.” The 
article is well worthy of a careful perusal 
by all who see beauty in freedom and equal 
rights. The reader is at once struck with 
the writer's clearness, conciseness, and inde- 
pendence. The stinging truths she utters 
seem gifted with the power Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll at one time wished he could throw 
into his words. ‘I would that I could 
tronsform any words into writhing, hissing, 
envenomed serpents of fire. I would hurl 
them hissing and glowing upon the heads 
of—.” 

I am happy to see such an independent 
and liberal spirit displayed by our young 
friend, who, whatever else she may be, is 
certainly honest and brave—two excellent 
qualities. She does not stand alone in her 
opinions. Even in Omahu are many noble, 
high-minded women, and those too, who 
look with sorrow upon the inferior position 
Woman at present occupies. But a change 
will soon occur. Cruelty, wrong, and in- 
justice cannot forevercontinue. I, for one, 
am glad that the women of America art at 
last awakening to a sense of the injustice 
they have been made to suffer. 

Our friend quotes some Scripture, also 
quite appropriate to the subject. But I will 
tell her a little secret. Man’s power and 
authority over Woman are sustained by 
passages of the Scriptures. We find, on 
the second creation of Adam and Eve, Gen- 
esis, second chapter, verse seven, and after 
the fall, or rather the transition from idiocy 
to that of rational thinking, modest, human 
beings,—that God gave man the authority 
of ruling over the woman. ‘‘His will shall 
be thy will” ete., ete. And all through the 
Scriptures we find, that this authority has 
ever been used and ever misused, and never 
more misused than in thisage of the world, 
this age so rich in civilization and advanced 
thought. 

But what remedy shall we devise for 
these evils? You answer ‘‘give us the right 
of Suffrage.” You cite the constitution, 
*‘All men are born free and equal before 
the law.”” Surely, we admit all that. But 
do you really think that you will be greatly 
benefitted by the right of Suffrage, as long 
as you are bound to a master, as long as you 
belong body and soul, to another, to one 





| 


who has the right and authority direct from 
God, to control your thoughts and actions? 
Don’t you think there are some other things 
that need reforming, some alteration and 
amending to be done, ere you can cast your 
voie as it should be cast without fear or in- 
timidation? I think there are, and shall do 
all I can to further the great, noble cause, 
Since Woman is not a free agent in any 
Christian nation, I would first set free, 
knock off the fetters, in which malignant 
priestcraft has for ages kept her enslaved— 
fetters, Wrought of superstition and cement- 
ed with ignorance and brutality. Then, 
and not till then, would I place the ballot 
in her hands and say: ‘‘You are now a free 
agent and a responsible being; now, I will] 
gladly place in your hands that token of 
freedom and equality, that great power— 
the ballot.”’ E. Ossorn L. Epuowm. 
Omaha, N. B. 
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DRESS REFORM IN CALIFORNIA. 


I think we have the true dress reform in 
San Francisco — perfect independence of 
dress. You can sweep the filth of the 
street with two yards of the richest brocade 
or velvet, and no one turns to look at you, 
orto «sk you where you get your money, 
whether honestly or dishonestly. You may 
walk along the principal streets in calico or 
flannel, in a dress reaching only to the tops 
of your gaiters, and nobody wonders. You 
can go in pin-back or bustle, and nobody 
cares. In fact youare left severely alone as 
regards dress. 

This is a glorious freedom, and, I believe, 
the true dress reform. Dress is an expres- 
sion of sense or nonsense. You are at lib- 
erty to be as big a fool as you please, or as 
wise as the wisest. I was going to say ‘‘as 
wise as Solomon,” but you are not allowed 
to be as wise as he, for you are not allowed 
to wear men’s clothing; which, after all, no 
lady of good sense would desire to do, so 
long as men hold to the abominable fashion 
of tall hats and starched shirt-bosoms. 
Nothing in the fashions ladies have yet in- 
vented, or have been foolish enough to wear, 
exceeds the folly of those two articles of 
men’s attire. 

Speaking of Solomon, I hope there are 
many in this generation wiser that he was 
morally. But the ancient costumes of men 
and women, were wiser then this generation 
wear. I cannot understand why a lady 
should desire, or concede, to carry in her 
hand, while walking the street, two or three 
yards of dirty dry-goods in the shape of a 
trail. It is, to say the least, unclean. And 
as for the present style of bustles, they are 
positively vulgar. 

We have, in San Francisco, a branch store 
from the dress reform of Boston. Many la- 
dies patronize it, some giving away their 
other clothing to adopt the through suit. 
We have one lady here brave enough to 
dress perfectly as regards health and com- 
fort, and from her downward to fashion’s 
extreme slave, we have the common ratio 
graded according to brains or no brains. 

What an expression of character dress is! 
A lady said to me, ‘‘Nothing I have expresses 
me, for everything 1 have has been given 
me, and I have to wear the presents from 
my rich relations, whether I like them or 
not, in deference to their love and thought- 
fulness.”” I wanted to answer, ‘‘They are 
exactly an expression of yourself, for a 
more independent lady would not have been 
the recipient of so much; but if one had 
the audacity to give to independence, inde- 
pendence would have quietly enjoyed the 
gift, coupled with the good intentions, in her 
bureau-drawer, or have worn the gift with 
expression enough to out-do the abstract 
look of the garment. I believe it is possible 
to give individual expression even to clothes; 
although it is preferable that they be self- 
chosen, to aid one in individual expression. 

Berta. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

oe 
WORSE THAN A MAD DOG. 





Epitors JouRNAL.—For some months 
the community has been agitated about 
dogs. There have been meetings at the 
City Hall. and, I think, at the State House, 
on the subject of allowing dogs to roam at 
large in the streets. Every paper has had 
its editorials, and other articles, pro and con, 

All this time a brute more dangerous has 
been roaming up and down, seeking whom 
he might devour. We cannot know how 
many heedless and ignorant girls, (children, 
we might say, in view of the youth of the 
victims known) have become his prey; for 
shame and sorrow will keep some silent. 

Isaac B. Sawtelle, Jr., was arrested on 
Saturday by officers of Station 3, on a 
charge of outraging two young girls in this 
city. About a month ago, Bessie Croity, 
thirteen years old. living at 197 Havre street 
in East Boston, reported that she had been 
enticed into an empty house on Dartmouth 
street and brutally outraged by a man. She 
was not believed at the time by many, but 
she told the officers a straight story, and ap- 
peared honest and truthful. Last Wednes- 
day Ida Frasier, fourteen years old, came 
to Boston from her home in Cambridge, 
and met a man, since said to be the same 
one who outraged Miss Crotty, who enticed 
her to Brookline, and then out her be- 
hind a house. The officers took the girls 
on Saturday afternoon and set out to walk 
around the centre of the city, when Miss 
Crotty saw Sawtelle on a horse-car, and 
pointed him out. Both girls identify him. 
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Monday the police worked up apvother 
case against Sawtelle of a similar nature. 
A girl, whose name the police will not give, 
but who is fourteen years old and lives in 
South Roston, charges him with outraging 
her on May 29 1n Newton. He met her in 
this city near the Hotel Brunswick and in- 
duced her to walk out to Newton. 

Will not one Boston paper lift up its voice 
for the swift and severe punishment of this 
villain? H. 

oe 


TEN DOLLARS! 


The Toledo (O.) Sunday Journal, of May 
27, gives the following item of news with- 
out note or comment :— 

BAD ABUSE OF HIS WIFE. 


Mrs. Margaret Cokely, of the vicinity of 
South street, Fifth Ward, was before Judge 
Harrington on Monday, with complaint of 
abuse, against her husband, Patrick Cokely, 
who pleaded guilty. It seems the brutal 
husband found her at midnight, at the house 
of a neighbor woman who was in confine- 
ment, and entering the house proceeded to 
beat her, knocking her down, striking her 
in the face and kicking her. She isa frail 
woman and he strong, and she had sadly 
discolored marks on her face, back and 
shoulders. Cokely offered no plea in exten- 
uation, and was fined ten dollars, the judge 
givin him a sound lecture. ‘‘Ten dollars 
is it?’ said Cokely. ‘‘I’ll never pay five 
cents for it. I'll go to the stone yard, sur. 
Yes may punish me any way yes loike.” 
“Oh! you can take your choice,” answered 
the judge. So he was given his choice. 


Ten dollars! 
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HIGHEST AMBITION OF AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN 


In response to A. E. Dickinson’s recent 
article on ‘‘Woman’s Place and Work.” I 
say Amen, sister. Why must women be 
lectured off the face of the earth? In the 
senior partner of earth’s firm there lurks a 
consciousness that neither heaven nor earth 
should keep him behind the dead-line of a 
woman’s prisoned life? Out of this con- 
sciousness grows a suspicion that we all, 
wives and daughters, must be inevitably on 
the verge of revolt. Does any part of the 
eternal lecture on ‘‘Woman’s Sphere,” grow 
out of the modest conviction in Man, that 
he has not made home or marriage so at- 
tractive to Woman that she will stay in it, 
if she can possibly get or keep out of it? 
To any one solving these conundrums, I 
offer the following valuable piece of second 
hand advice from the chivalric Baltimorean : 

“No, no! American women have a high- 
er destiny than quarreling about questions 
of etiquette and fashion. If they behave 
themselves well, the majority of them may, 
without presumption, entertain the hope of 
having the honor to be married some day to 
American ‘lords of creation,’ which should 
be the highest ambition of an American 
woman.” 

Selah! Mary 8. WITHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C. 


_ 
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HARVARD COMMENCEMENT. 





All efforts to compromise the class-day 
quarrel at Cambridge have failed, and the 
usual ceremonies of that day will not take 
place. More than usual interest will be 
taken in the commencement exercises, how- 
ever, on account of the presence of the 
Washington visitors. Precisely who will 
be here is not known yet, but no doubt Mr. 
Evarts, Gen. Devens and others of the cabi- 
net will be present, and many speeches may 
be looked for, made either in Boston or 
Cambridge. The examiuations of under- 
graduates are now going on; the examina- 
tions for admission will not come till after 
commencement, which is the 27th of June 
this year. No women are yet allowed to 
enter Harvard College, though some have 
attended university lectures there. At the 
young and alert ‘‘Boston University,” of 
which Dr. W. F. Warren is the President, 
women are admitted, and consequently the 
‘Massachusetts Society for the University 
Education of Women” makes the Boston 
University its central point. Of this Socie- 
ty Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, well known 
in Boston charities and in’ good works of all 
kinds, is temporarily the secretary, and 
upon the executive committee are Mrs. Cla- 
flin, Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Welis, Miss Phelps, 
Miss A. E. Johnson and other ladies warm- 
ly interested in the higher education of wo- 
men. The commencement exercises of this 
university took place to-day at Tremont 
Temple, and were very satistactory. The 
Methodists are particularly interested in the 
Boston University, but it is not sectarian, 
and is taking a course to make itself gener- 
ally attractive.—Correspondence Springfield 
Republican. 


HUMOROUS. 


A young girl from the country, being on 
a visit to a Guaker, was prevailed on to ac- 
company him to the meeting. It happened 
to be a silent one, none of the brethren being 
moved to utter a syllable. When the Qua- 
ker left the meeting-house, with his young 
friend, he asked: ‘How didst thou like 
the meeting?” To which she pettishly re- 
plied: ‘‘Like it! Why, I can see nosense 
in It—to go and sit for whole hours togeth- 
er without speaking a word. It is enough 
to kill Satan himself!” ‘Yes, my deur,” 
— the Quaker: ‘‘that is just what we 
ant.” 


An Austin (Texas) gentleman, who served 
through the war of the rebellion, told his 
wife that the 30th of the month would be 
Decoration Day. ‘‘I hope, then,” she said, 

yeu will decorate me with a new bonnet.” 

















‘My dear,” replied, ‘‘this is a year of com 
promises; I 1] compromise on ten yards of 
calico.” The spirit in which this offer was 
met has convinced him that the era of good 
—— has not yet arrived, and he thinks 
he will adopt a policy of reconciliation. 











‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 
Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 





Something — 
NEw —_ —_ 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 


An article designed for every lady’s toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Engtanp Noveitty MANvu- 
FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, a 

m 


<< 
> 


This book explains fully how to Saw, Inlay, Over- 
lay and Polish, tells what tools are needed, and con- 
tains more than fifty new and beautiful designs. It 
is elegantly bound, and printed on heavy paper. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent mail, 
ponent, on receipt of price. | ae Send for de- 
scriptive circular. John Wilkinson, Pubs’r, 

4tel9 55 Lake St. Chicago. 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
evolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


REMOV ATs 

















——of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college; receiving the same 
instzuction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

e boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh apuconstee exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
pees openi upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 


any address, and an interview arran; if desired. 
ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 
Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 

tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 

ble in July and Jani , The Institution has a paid 
up tee fund of $305,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
- set aside semi-annually by the new Savings as 
aw. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most —— meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, oe. 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs. Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 


MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 
CHURCH & CO. 
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Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth. 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


G2" These three books contain just the informa- 
tron people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN, 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 
25. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
a place in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States."’"— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN. 


BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 


“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”"— 7. W. Higginson. 


VEST-POCKET SERIES. 


BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth, 50 cents, 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emerson. 50 cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowe. 50 
cents. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By W. E. 
AyTOUN. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By THomasGray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





New Music Book! 


Mrs. Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meet- 
ings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
ana Conference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 


Mrs. VAN Cort is one of our most successful reviv- 
al preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist 
denomination, where revival and spiritual songs were 
in use long before they were elsewhere known. The 
book is a fine one for all denominations, hymns and 
tunes being in excellent taste, poetical and musical. 
Some of its 120 songs are: 


Angel Choir. Jesus, only Jesus. 
Liv ng for Jesus. Saviour, pilot me. 
The Fountain. Little Stray Lamb. 


Fruit and Leaves. My Heavenly Home. 
Free Grace. Fathomless Sea. 
Hear Him Calling. Storm the Fort. 

I am so happy. Salvation’s Free. 


Banner and Badge. 
We shall meet. 
Temperance Hymn. 


A sweet — 
In Shinin hite. 
Jesus y now. 


Sent, post-free for the Retail Price. which is 35 cts. 
Reduction for quantitiee. 


SHINING RIVER. .35 
don't use them will m 


GOOD NEWS. 35 
a great deal. The last is 
fcr Episcopal Schools. | CHORAL PRAISE. .25 


Three Shining 8. Sch., 
Song books. Those =e 
a8 





| For High Schools, 
The School Song Book. .60 | Academies, Semin- 


The High School Choir, $1 fae fe 
| and the first is for 


The Encore. .75 | Female Voices. 


Stainer & Barrett's 
This magnificent En- 
cyclopedia daily _in- 


creases in favor. Best DICTIONARY 


a reference pub- Of Musical T : 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. MH. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Phila. 





BOOKS AND | STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, we offer for 
sixty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at « great reduction from 
regular rates, 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


381 Washington Street, 
(HEAD OF NELIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Boston, April 20, 1877. 





The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Pricz, $100. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth, Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 


AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 

A New Novel by the author of “‘Mrercy PHILBRICK’s 
CHoIce.” 

A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends condtce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.”’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
gee, fs both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of’The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Toomas 
G. APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 


The books in the “No Name Series’ and “‘Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street. Boston. 1y14 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


an 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list ef 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonics of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 te 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore fer themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores, Sent by matl 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 

30 &32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8T. 

Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Messrs. D. Loturor & Co., ony ovis you to 
callat their Booketore. They will pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, including may selected 8. 8. Libraries. 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING. 


THESTILL HOUR. By Austin Poe rs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY, orSearch the Seri 
tures By G.D. Ferice, $1 ©. DAILY MANNA. 
By Rey. Baron Srow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE. 
By C. E. NeBe.in, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLierve, $1 25., HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction b 
Rey. Heman Linco, D. D., $1 25. SONG VICTO- 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories “‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traits of Mr. Seder ann Mr. Bliss, 0 cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A: Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in Engiand and America. 
By Rev. Extas Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday Schoob 
Boeks free, at D. Lornror’s Book and BinLe WaRE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schoole, procure THE ORIGINAL $500 1z% SE- 
RIES, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Sa- 
RIEs, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 
fal pe The $1000 Prize Serres. 16 volumes, 

Ww 





50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 
ors. om Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


LOTR FTA a Mo BOER LEST 


No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from 4 23.00, No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3,50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. e $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 
| ed The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 

ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $9 00. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, 7 Ton 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys ‘‘Polly” being a delightful young 
aca e, drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mre. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

koe Treasure, By the author of “Andy Lut- 
trell,”” $1 50. 

John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 


story, $125. 

3 aay $10 His Engine, to which is adeed Will and 
ohn, . 

$ i} Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 
1 00. 


YouR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
W. AKE, $2.00 per annum. 

The mae: oer & Pegnaine. 

3 months for 50cts. Try it 


BABYLAND. 5d cte. 
Heavy r. Full of Pictures. For the small 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 


per annum. hase pies. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
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The Woman's Journal. 








Boston, June 23, 1877. 











All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ment of the paper, must be addre 
to Box . Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. pooper cont in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their ae and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








PAY PROMPTLY. 


One who ought to know has looked over 
the books of the Woman’s JOURNAL, and 
reports its subscription list ‘‘unusually well 
paid.” Still, there are many hundred dol- 
lars now due, which are needed to pay cur- 
rent expenses. 

Bills are this week sent to those whose 
subscriptions are still due and unpaid, 
which we trust will meet with prompt at- 
tention. L. 8. 


ms) 


PETITIONS. 





A lady called at this office last week for 
petitions to circulate. She said she meant 
to begin early, for she was sure that twice 
as many signatures could have been pro- 
cured from her town last year, if they had 
taken more time. Now will not all who 
can, do the same thing? Send to this office 
for petitions (enclosing stamp) and begin at 


once. The larger number of names our pe- 

titions have, the greater will be their influ- 

ence. L. 8. 
oe 





TRACTS FOR THE COUNTRY VACATION. 


Those who leave the city for the Summer 
should not forget to take Woman Suffrage 
literature to use in every place where they 
may be,—at the fashionable hotels and 
boarding -houses, or, better still, among the 
plain, sensible farmers and quiet homes in 
the country, or by the sea-shore. 

Wm. I. Bowditch’s pamphlet on the 
“Taxation of Woman in Massachusetts,” 
the speeches of Geo. F. Hoar and George 
Wn. Curtis, the tracts by Mary F. Eastman, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, H. B. Blackwell, 
and Wm. 8. Washburn, and the argument 
of John Stuart Mill,—every one of these is 
able, and will be a valuable aid to give the 
true meaning of Woman Suffrage. If all 
of these cannot be taken, perhaps the 
pamphlet of Mr. Bowditch, with its facts 
carefully gathered, which show millions of 
dollars of taxes assessed upon and collected 
from women, will more effectually serve 
than any other to show women the need 
and the right they have to vote on the money 
they pay, or rather which is taken from 
them without their consent. 

Send at once (with stamps) for tracts to 
lend and to read aloud under shady trees, 
or ‘‘by the sounding sea,” and in this way 
make the summer rest a harvest time for 
our cause. L. 8. 

oe 


COLORADO SUBSCRIBERS, 


We will send the Woman’s JouRNAL to 
any new subscriber in Colorado, from this 
time till after the election in October, and 
until the end of that month, for sixty cents. 
We have already a good list of subscribers 
there, but it ought to be multiplied a hun- 








dred-fold. L. 8. 
ede 
PROPERTY RIGHTS OF A WIFE IN 
SCOTLAND. 


The movement which seems to be going 
round the world for more just and equal 
rights for women, has, as a result, toa great 
extent, lately taken the form of protection 
to the property of married women. 

There is scarcely one of our northern or 
middle States which has not more or less 
modified its statutes in this particular, while 
England, Ireland, Sweden, Australia, Can- 
ada, and other countries have done the 
same. But the good Scotch wives have 
lived on, hampered by all the old common 
law disabilities, and hedged in by technical 
details in the statutes which differed so 
much from the law of England and Ireland, 
that the law which could apply to these 
would not apply to the laws of Scotland. 

Lord Coleridge has therefore introduced 
a bill in Parliament which will secure, by 
law, to a married woman, the same rights 
with regard to her own property as are se- 
cured by law to a married man with regard 
to his property. The bill is as follows:— 

Whereas it is just and expedient to pro- 
tect to the extent hereinafter provided for, 
the property of married women in Scotland: 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty, y and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 

ral, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 

ment assembled, and by the authority of 

a —o a ; 
- in all cases of marri i 

after the passing of this Act where ‘_ 

wife or the husband is at the date of such 

marriage domiciled in Scotland, or shall af.- 





terward become sc, the husband's jus mari- 
ti and right of administration in or over all 
moveable or personal estate then betonging 
to her, or which may thereafter be earnec 
by her own industry, or to which she may 
otherwise acquire right during marriage, 
shall, unless otherwise settled by any in- 
strument duly executed by her, be entirely 
excluded from such estate in like manner in 
all respects as if said jus mariti and right of 
administration had, prior to the marriage, 
been effectually excluded by an instrument 
duly executed and intimated, or otherwise 
perfected in legal and competent form. 

2. The rents and produce of heritable 
property in Scotland shall in like manner 
no longer be subject to the jus mariti and 
right of administration of the husband of 
any married proprietrix, and the husband’s 
consent shall no longer be necessary.to the 
sale or disposition thereof, whether abso- 
lutely or in none or to any suit or action 
relating thereto ; but this enactment shall 
not apply to the property of any woman 
married before the passing of this Act, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. 

3. This Act shall not apply to cases of 
marriage which shall have taken place be- 
fore its passing, except that the husband's 
jus mariti and right of administration shall 
be excluded from all estate, moveable or 
heritable, subject to the law of Scotland, to 
which the wife may acquire right after the 
passing of the Act, or which may thereafter 
be earned by her own industry. 

4. It shall be competent to all persons 
married before the passing of this Act to de- 
clare by mutual and irrevocable deed that 
the wife's whole estate, including such as 
may have previously come to the husband 
in right of his wife, shall be regulated by 
this Act, and upon such deed being regis- 
tered in the register of deeds at Edinburgh 
or in the Sheriff Court Register of the coun- 
ty in which the parties reside, and being ad- 
vertised in terms of the schedule, in the 
Edinburgh Gazette and in two newspapers 
circulating in such county, the said estate 
shall be vested in her as he-einbefore pro- 
vided, and subject to the provisions of this 
Act ; but no such deed shall be of any ef- 
fect as against any debt or obligation con- 
tracted by the husband prior to the date of 
the deed being so advertised. 

5. The wages, profits, and earnings of 
apy woman married either before or after 
the passing of this Act, and whether derived 
from the prosecution of a trade or profes- 
sion or the exercise of labor and skill, shall 
be separate estate to the effect specified in 
this Act. 

6. Wherever the jus mariti and right of 
administration are excluded by this Act 
from any moveable estate of a wife, the 
husband and children shall, on the wife’s 
death, have the same rights to participation 
in such estate as the wife and children 
would have in the moveable succession of a 
husband in like circumstances, but nothing 
herein contained shall affect the present law 
relating to courtesy and terce. 

7. In any noe which takes place af- 
ter the passing of this Act, the liability of 
the husband for the antenuptial debts of his 
wife shall be limited to the value of any 
property which he shall have received from, 
through, or in right of his wife at or before 
or subsequent to the marriage, and any 
court in which a husband shall be sued for 
such debt shall have power to direct any in- 
quiry or proceedings which it may think 
proper for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature, amount, and value of such proper- 


y. 

8. Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
Act, the wife’s personal estate and the rents 
of her heritable estate shall be subject to at- 
tachment for all debts and obligations con- 
tracted by her. whether before or after mar- 
riage, and also for debts arising out of the 
domestic expenditure of the spouses by 
whomsoever incurred: Provided that no ex- 
ecution against the wife’s estate for such 
last-mentioned debts shall be competent ex- 
cept to the extent to which there shall be a 
deficiency of the husband's estate to satisfy 
the same, and such execution shall issue 
only upon a judge’s order, endorsed on the 
extract of the Decree and bearing that evi- 
dence has been adduced to him that the hus- 
band’s estate has been exhausted or is not 
available. 

9. This Act shall not affect any contracts 
made or to be made between married per- 
sons before or during marriage, or the law 
sep | to such contracts, or the law relat- 
ing to donations between married persons, 
or to a wife's right to aliment, orto a wife’s 
non-liability to diligence against her person. 

10. This Act may be cited as ‘‘The Mar- 
— |, Women’s Property (Scotland) Act, 

‘. 

It will be seen by the above that with all 
the gain this bill was intended to secure, 
it fails to be just, where every other bill to 
protect the property rights of married wo 
men has hitherto failed. It attaches no 
money value to any service that a wife may 
render in and for her family. Most mar- 
ried women spend all their time and strength 
for their families. By existing laws this 
counts for nothing pecuniarily. A married 
man spends his time and strength in busi- 
ness outside. All that he can thius acquire 
belongs to him, while he also has all his 
wife’s service for his welfare and comfort 
and the use of all her real estate. The in- 
justice is so apparent that the good inten- 
tion which has begun to protect the property 
rights of a wife, will sooner or later make 
the laws equal. L. 8. 

—————-_— 9 <> 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


On the 7th inst., in the British House of 
Commons, Mr. Jacob Bright moved the 
second reading of the ‘‘Women’s Disabili- 
ties Removal Bill.” 

Mr. Hanbury, a member who had twice 
before supported a similar measure, moved 
to postpone the reading for three months 
‘in the interest of the family,” and on the 
ground that the movement ‘‘made no pro- 
gress among women and was scouted in 
America.” He was sustained by Mr. Cart- 





wright, The O Donoghue, Sir W. Battelot, 
Messrs. Balpour, Beresford Hope, and Butt. 
The bill was advocated by Messrs. Forsyth, 
Hopwood, McClaren, and Courtney, the 
last of whom,the London 7imes tell us, ‘‘was 
not continuously audible on account of loud 
cries fora division, which were kept up 
during the whole of his speech until the 
hour of adjournment.” 

The disgraceful scene thus euphemisti- 
cally described by the leading newspaper 
of Great Britain, was not only at variance 
with the privileges of a Parliamentary as- 
sembly, but with the principle of represen- 
tative government. When men (we cannot 
say gentlemen) refuse to listen to argument, 
stopping their ears and shouting at the top 
of their voices, in order to prevent the dis- 
cussion of a question which concerns the 
right and interests of hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens, they abdicate the realm 
of reason altogether, and appeal to brute 
force and sheer rowdyism. Mr. Courtney 
rose to address the Commons near the close 
of an afternoon’s session. At the end of 
his speech he would have demanded a vote. 
The object was to prevent this. So he was 
immediately greeted with an uproar from 
the members, and for thirty minutes not a 
word which he uttered was audible to the 
reporters. The speaker apparently made 
no effort to preserve order, and the mem- 
bers exerted themselves in every possible 
way to defeat the member's efforts to be 
heard. Ata certain moment, the bill went 
over under the rules of the House, and 
cannot be called up again this session. 

If the British opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage can afford to resort to such means for 
the purpose of postponing it, the friends of 
the measure can afford to wait. Three 
years ago, under the lead of Col. Henry 
Smith, of Boston, the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate refused to discuss Woman Suffrage. 
The consequence was, a premature and un- 
voluntary return of Senator Smith to pri- 
vate life, and the passage of the Bill by a 
subsequent Senate. Unless we mistake the 
spirit and temper of the English public, a 
similar result will follow in the House of 
Commons. H. B. B. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


Under the head of ‘‘Then and Now,” the 
Church Union quotes the tollowing item, 
found upon the records of the Safety Board 
of the town of Canaan, in the year 1776: 
In proceeding against a woman for adultery 
the Board made the following decision: 

An accusation being made to this Board 
against Hannah Capron for leaving her hus- 
band and children and living in an unlaw- 
ful manner with Joseph Lincoln, the said 
Hannah being examined, confessed that she 
was lawfully married to Sanford Capron, by 
whom she had had several children, and 
that since then she has left her lawful hus- 
band and children and lived with Joseph 
Lincoln about five years, without bein 
married to him, and that she has ha 
one child by said Lincoln, who had anoth- 
er wife and children whom he had left. 
After full consideration of the aggra- 
vated nature of the offence, the Board 
judges and orders that the said Hannah 
Capron be publicly whipped twenty lashes 
on the naked tees be branded with the 
letter A on her forehead, wear a rope round 
her neck during life, and liable to be whipt 
twenty lashes every time she is seen with 
the rope off. 

To say nothing of the cruelty of making 
this woman a public outcast, without hope 
of restoration to self-respect, we note that 
no penalty whatever appears to have been 
inflicted on her partner in guilt, Joseph 
Lincoln. The excessive severity shown 
towards the woman is in shocking contrast 
with the exemption of the man from any 
penalty whatever. Can anything more con- 
tradictory be conceived to the judgment of 
the Saviour? ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee; 
go and sin no more.” 

The Church Union doubtless grieves over 
the laxity of our modern legislation in 
cases of this kind. But this only extends 
to Hannah Capron the legal immunity 
formerly enjoyed by Joseph Lincoln only. 
May we not hope that when laws are made 
and enforced in the joint interest of men 
and women, evenhanded justice will be 
done to both the guilty parties? Unless 
both can be equally punished, we protest 
against singlingoutthe woman. 4H. B. B. 

+e 


A SOCIAL JUBILEE. 





South Boston was the scene of an exceed- 
ingly pleasant gathering on Wednesday 
evening, June 13. 

The Woman Suffrage Club has been in 
existence since the spring of 1875, conduct- 
ing a few public lectures in the autumn, and 
holding monthly meetings for discussion, 
at private houses, during the larger part of 
the year, which have been duly chronicled 
in these columns. It was determined to 
hold a festival,and house No. 781 Broadway 
was generously thrown open for that pur- 
pose by its owner, Mrs. Ann E. Newell. 
Her two daughters, the Misses Lizzie and 
Ophelia, are teachers in the public schools, 
and these three ladies, comprising all the 
resident members of the family, are earnest 
advocates of Woman Suffrage. Their home 
was charmingly embellished for the occa- 
sion. Parlors, dining-room and hall were 
decorated with flowers and flags, which 
found unique resting-places on, above and 





about the Pacific pictures, ship-models, and 
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other nautical memorials, indicative of the 
historic calling of the brothers and deceased 
father of the household. Above the re- 
fectory door was the word ‘‘Aloha.” 

One visitor vainly tried to define this as 
some feminine form of the Hebrew name for 
Deity, Hlohim. A respected member be- 
lieved she saw init some new species for 
Alge, specimens whereof illuminated the 
motto. Inquiry of our hostesses betrayed 
the simple fact that Aloha is the word for 
‘‘Welcome” used in the Sandwich Islands, 
where they had formerly lived. 

About seventy persons were present, the 
Club inviting several guests, and each mem- 
ber of the thirty having the privilege of 
bidding one outside friend to the collation. 

At half-past eight the ripple of chat was 
interrupted by the launch of the intellectual 
craft, which glided gaily into deep water, 
and continued the voyage smoothly for an 
hour and a half, baffled only by the occa- 
sional embarkation of late comers. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the President, 
being in Europe, it devolved upon the first 
Vice President, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, to pre- 
side. He alluded to this absence, and said 
that the Chairman should not be a mere 
figure-head, but a silken string for the 
pearls of entertainments. The Committee 
had hinted that if a severe illness of the 
night previous should compel his detention, 
the feast would be as ‘‘Hamlet” without the 
Prince, but he was unable to see the like- 
ness, unless the Committee meant that, like 
the royal Dane, the Chairman was ‘‘fat and 
scant of breath,” and eke of voice. The 
Club hoped, through this gathering of 
friendly advocates, sympathizers, and un- 
believers, to increase the influence of the 
truth. 

A member of the New England Conserv- 
atory, Caleb L. Brigham, of Marlboro, was 
called upon for music, and played finely a 
selection from Chopin on a piano kindly 
lent from the factory of Alexander M. 
McPhail, a friend of the cause. 

Mr. Wiggin then alluded to ‘“‘A Voice 
from the Pews,” a book on the Tabernacle, 
published last winter anonymously by a 
citizen of South Boston, under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘A-Mender,” and called upon B. 
F. Burnham, associate Justice of the Police 
Court, to say ‘‘Amen” to the Club princi- 
ples, which he gracefully did. 

A call for one who would ‘‘cleave her 
way to all hearts with a song,” was answer- 
ed beautifully by Miss Ella Cleveland, of 
the King’s Chapel choir. 

An allusion to one whose dramatic efforts 
are highly appreciated in South Boston and 
elsewhere, called out a clear rendering of 
Holmes’ poem on the ‘‘The First Fan,” by 
Dr. Lory B. Fenderson, the young and 
popular dentist. 

The Chairman referred to his first ac- 
quaintance aboard an English cotton-laden 
steamer, in the Egyptian harbor of Alexan- 
dria, in January, 1864, with a resolute 
American lady, who has ever graced Wo- 
man’s duties in her profession, and intro- 
duced Professor Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. 
D., of Boston University, to whom the Club 
stood indebted for one evening’s thought, 
and who briefly spoke her encouragement 
and expressed her hope of hearing from 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Messrs. Blackwell and 
Fitzgerald, and other teachers and masters 
in the Suffrage Movement. 

Prof. Isenbeck played an arrangement of 
“Norma.” 

One to whom the Club has been bound by 
an able essay, was detained by water, not 
‘‘on the brain’, as the Chairman at first 
misunderstood, but on the knee, and a letter 
was read from Frederick A. Hinckley. 

The town of Franklin “had ranned 
away,” as the boy said the wagon did with 
the horse, with one of the Club’s best work- 
ers, Rev. E. A. Rand, who wrote as follows: 

FRANKLIN, Mass, June 13, 1877. 
Miss Newell: 

My Dear Frrenv.—It was my desire and 
intention to be at the Club-meeting to-night. 
The desire I still have, but circumstances 
have upset my intention. I regret to write 
this, for I had been anticipating the contra- 
ry. I can at least send my congratulations 
on past service, and my warm wishes for 
the future of the Club. We Suffragists, 
from our scattered and lonely hill-tops 
where we are watching for the dawn, can 
send cheering bugle-notes to one another. 
That is the way 1 was going to put it and 
leave it, and it might perhaps gratify us to 
imagine our situation thus isolated, for 
there is in the human breast sometimes a 
liking for the martyr’s lonely stake. But 
the fact is, we are not on ‘‘lonely hill-tops,” 
a few ‘‘scattered” watchers. We are aver 
respectable army, steadily pushing ahead, 
daily winning victories. Our cause is grow- 
ing more popular, and the day will come 
when everybody will go back and try to 
count up a long line of mothers and grand- 
mothers and great-grand-mothers, every one 
of them Suffragists. 

Let me congratulate you on what you 
have done as a Club towards securing a 
grand object. Your influence is very decid- 
edly felt. When ladies themselves take up 
the lance, victory will come all the sooner. 

I thank you for your invitation, and hope 
at some future meeting to be present. Ican 
only send to-day my congratulations. 

Yours with a ‘‘bugle-note,” but from no 
“lonely hill-top.” Epwarp A. Ranp. 


Another song from Miss Cleveland, en- 
titled ‘‘Lost;” 

The Chairman said: ‘‘We have one with 
us who may be called the standard-bearer 
of this movement. Whenever a breach 1s 








made in the walls he rushes in and plants 
the banner only to defend it. He says that 
to the title ‘Doctor’ he has no right, but we 
need to have our understanding polished, 
and so I call upon Henry B. Blackwell.” 

Mr. Blackwell said that he had been quite 
at a loss what to say, until he had heard Dr. 
Mary Safford Blake apply the word ‘mas. 
ter” to several gentlemen present, himself 
included. Nowif there was one thing which 
the Woman Suffrage movement was intend. 
ed to emphasize, it was the apestolic injune- 
tion in its application to women—‘“‘Call no 
man your master upon the earth.” (Cer. 
tainly he was not willing that any woman 
should ever seriously apply that title to 
him. As he was coming over to this festi- 
val, he had said to himself—‘‘Festival? Wo.- 
man Suffrage Festival in South Boston? 
Why a festival, when Suffrage is not yet 
carried in Massachusetts, and when South 
Boston still sometimes sends men to the 
legislature who vote against it?’ But this 
bright and animated scene is a sufficient 
answer. Surely, when any cause can gather, 
here and elsewhere, persons of such charac- 
ter and quality as these present, it cannot 
fail to succeed at last. And that reminded 
him of a little incident which occurred only 
the evening previous, in Brockton, whither 
he had gone to attend a quarterly meeting 
of the Woman Suffrage Club of that town. 
A lady visitor at the house where he was 
staying, in answer to his enquiry whether 
she ‘vas going to the meeting, sharply re- 
plied: ‘‘No, indeed; I believe in Woman's 
Rights, but not that kind.””. ““Why not?” 
he asked. ‘‘Don't you want to make wo. 
men vote?” she answered. ‘‘Not exactly; 
I only want they should be free to vote, if 
they desire to do so.” ‘Well, I never go 
to such meetings; I’m not that kind of a 
woman!” she exclaimed. 

Well, ladies, as I look round at these in- 
telligent faces and contrast them with her 
vacant expression of countenance, | begin 
to see that she was right, after all; she was 
not your kind of a woman. And then ] 
look back a few weeks farther and contrast 
the position and influence and intelligence 
of women in this country with the depressed 
and powerless and uneducated womanhood 
of Santo Domingo, the beautiful island so 
dear to your President, where I then was, 
and of Spanish America elsewhere, and I 
see that our greatest present advantage and 
future hope as a nation, lie in the growing 
intelligence and public work of our women. 
So rapid, of late, has been their progress, 
so wide already is their circle of activities, 
that their Suffrage cannot much longer be 
postponed. To-day ‘‘Suffragist” is still a 
word of reproach. So was ‘‘Abolitionist,” 
not twenty vears ago. But now everybody 
believes he always was an Abolitionist. So 
you will all live, I hope, to see the day 
when every woman in South Boston will be 
under the impression that she, somehow or 
other, used to belong to the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club. 

Allusions to a wedding in the neighbor- 
ing Unitarian Church, from which guests 
had just come in, introduced a charming 
‘Norwegian Bridal March,” by Mr. Brig- 
ham. 

There had entered a gentleman famous in 
the State legislature and city councils for his 
liberal utterances, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, 
who had hoped to listen rather than speak, 
and deprecated the confounding of himself 
with a certain Fitz Gerald, (who spells his 
name with a large G), who held very differ- 
ent opinions, and for whom he had lately 
been taken as a Benedick instead of the 
Bachelor he remained. In his position as 
city official Mr. Fitzgerald had noted the 
disposition of female fruit venders to slur 
other women who enjoyed good places. 
Women teachers were the strongest opposers 
of attempts to put their sisters into higher 
salaried places. He warned Suffragists 
against the narrowness that regrets the gift 
of the ballot to the ignorant and foreign 
citizen, and advocated the fullest enlarge- 
ment of the franchise. Women often stood 
in their own light, and what they demanded 
they would have. 

The Chairman held in his hand a letter, 
whose clear, full, round chirography, was 
typical of the broad soul, open mind and 
cheery face of its writer, and he read a few 
cordial lines from Mary A. Livermore, 
to whom the club was indebted for a fine 
lecture last fall. 

A somewhat sad selection, ‘‘The Black- 
smith’s Story,” was read by Dr. Fenderson 
witha pathos that compelled the tears down 
many cheeks. Then the Chairman said, 
“You will not blame me thatI keep the 
best wine for the last. Inthe war time there 
was published a little book, whose title, 
based ona prophetic text, was ‘The Rejected 
Stone.’ Gratitude forbids that Lucy Stone 
ever be rejected in the heart of this club.’” 

Mrs. Stone was greeted with applause, 
and said that she did not agree that women 
were generally opposed to the advancement 
of women, or that, as a rule, they were be- 
hind men on the question of Woman Suf- 
frage. The fact is that women mostly at- 
tend such meetings as these, and do the 
greater part of this work. If women seem 
opposed, it is because the menare so. Like 
a minister’s wife in Kansas, whose husband 
was opposed to women’s voting until the 
question of a new school house was to be 
decided in his district, where the women 
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were legally empowered to take part—‘“‘My 
dear,” said he, ‘‘you must vote.” And the 
wife who had pretended to hold back, wait- 
jing to be asked, gladly did vote. So let 
Mr. Fitzgerald and other gentlemen tell the 
ladies that their votes are needed, and, be- 
lieve me, the women will not be found want- 
The Chairman, who had bravely resisted 
several nudges to the effect that the ice- 
cream of reserve was fast melting, then 
cried in a loud voice, ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men—The magnetism of the table is a prom- 
inent fact in human nature. When, in the 
cantata of ‘The Haymakers,’ the farmer 
sings with bell accompaniment, ‘Come to 
Dinner,’ the audience rejoices; and there is 
atremor of satisfaction when, in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ Old Capulet, looking benignly 
upon the maskers says, ‘We have a trifling, 
foolish banquet towards;’ though he would 
not have thanked Mercutio for calling that 
elaborate feast either silly orlight. We have 
such a banquet, prepared by the good will 
offerings of all our members, and to it you 
are bidden.’’ 

To the sound of sweet music by Prof. 
Isenbeck the company then circumnaviga- 
ted the tables, after which the strawberries, 
ices and cake were comfortably stowed 
away, and with an epilogue of stray bits of 
music and desultory conversation, the com- 
pany dispersed. 

The ample success of the affair was chief- 
ly due to the wisdom of the Committee, 
Miss Lizzie Newell, Mrs. Martha J. Herrick 
and Miss Julia M. Baxter; but they and 
their friends desire to attribute no small 
share of its attractiveness to the Chairman’s 
felicitous interweaving of word, song, and 
supper into a blithesome web. 

oe 


INJUSTICE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The interesting letter of Miss Martha 
Schofield, of Aiken, 8. C., which we print 
this week, gives a graphic account of the 
recent trial, before the United States Supreme 
Court in Charleston, of the men charged 
with conspiracy to prevent colored men 
from voting. Miss Schofield was the only 
lady present in the Court room, and her 
motive and purpose in going there are so 
well explained in a private letter, that we 
make extracts from it, as the best evidence 
of the sincerity of her statement. Miss 
Schofield says :— 

Through all my busy cares, ‘‘the still 
small voice’ has urged me to use my pen 
in behalf of those who suffer for our coun- 
try’s wrong. It was inconvenient and a 
sacrifice for me to leave my duties here; but 
it seemed right for me to go to Charleston 
and attend the United States Court. My 
whole nature shrinks from publicity, unless 
some principle is involved, but that power 
which never fails me, gave me strength to 
lay aside pride and all personal considera- 
tions, and go alone into that Court-room 
where the very atmosphere was filled with 
bitterness against such asl. The audience 
was nearly all white, mostly Southern, and 
the gaze was anything but pleasant, yet I 
felt V wes doing my duty, and, as the Chief 
Justice and Judge Bond escorted me home 
after the first session, 1 knew there would 
be no insult. 

Ido not know what the result will be. 
A special car arrived here one mornin 
with lawyers and their clients, and, by af- 
ternoon, some friends came to tell us that 
the ‘“‘Counselors of Law” of this place had 
fully decided to put us out of this school at 
once. Now this talk does not move me. I 
expected it, and have long ago made up my 
mind to take the consequences. But they 
do not know the power of right, and we are 
on the right side. 

Remembering how all good comes through 
work or sacrifice, I hope to be able to keep 
in the way given by the divine power as a 
light to my feet. I would not have asked 
so much space in your columns, only sev- 
eral Northern papers have refused to print 
the testimony, and it was only through my 
old anti-slavery friend, Oliver Johnson, that 
I managed to get two letters in the Daily 
Tribune of June 2. 

You may notice that I have quoted the 
Chief Justice; if you think best to leave 
out his remark after hearing the witnesses, 
do so. With continued earnestness and de- 
votion to the cause, I remain, Truly your 
friend, MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, S. C., June 13, 1877. 

Such a state of feeling as is shown in 
many parts of the South towards the freed- 
men and their allies, will require the inter- 
position of the best elements of Southern 
society in order to preserve order. There 
are indications that this interposition will 
soon take place. H. B. B. 
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LETTER FROM MISS SCHOFIELD---U. 5S. 
COURT IN CHARLESTON. 


Epirors JourNAL; — All through the 
months of suspense about the President, 
those who could look beyond the moneyed 
interests of our nation, could see the grand 
opportunity to prove the principles of our 
Government, by demanding justice for the 
weak as well as the strong, for the humblest 
as well as the greatest of its citizens. When 
the Electoral Count was to affect the pock- 
ets, the searchers after truth dropped into 
the descending scale, but, with the balance 
of power in their hands, how easy to forget 
Eliza Pinkerton, or the Hamburg massa- 
cre, or the Ellenton murders; how easy to 
accept the ‘‘Peace” policy as a dose of 
soothing syrup, even though the opiate only 
deadens the pain, and does not cure the 
disease! 

R. B. Hayes holds his seat because hero- 








ic, unlearned, loyal colored men shed their 
blood and laid down their lives, sooner than 
give up their rights as voters; because the 
then Attorney General, William Stone, 
(upon whose character the truth can lay no 
shadow of stain) and his associates on the 
Board of Canvassers, spent two days and 
nights in Columbia jail, rather than give in 
returns after they had received proof that 
the election in certain districts had been 
fraudulent, that the voters had been intimi- 
dated or killed, and the ballot boxes robbed 
of Republican tickets. 

How very anxious the country was for 
justice until it was sure that eight was 
more than seven; then, almost the entire 
Press began to cover up with the peace pol- 
icy the dead bodies of the victims who had 
fallen in the struggle. Inthe haste some 
were scarcely buried, while the suffering 
and wourded were smothered or awed into 
silence. 

Ihave no desire to open old wounds, but, 
during the doubtful period, many thought- 
ful and intelligent minds were seeking the 
truth, and yet, within the last month, the 
United States Court has been sitting in 
Charleston, listening day after day to the 
strongest testimony proving a conspiracy 
to prevent colored Republicans from voting, 
and, with the exception of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, not a single Northern newspaper 
had a correspondent present. 

Several letters written by Northern gen- 
tlemen who desired the facts known, were 
refused publication. The Associated Press 
despatches were only one side, as their au- 
thor belongs to the “Chivalry,” and would 
not show the true character of the “high 
toned gentlemen” engaged in the work of 
hunting, shooting, and killing negro voters. 

Last fall, the efficient United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, Hon. D. T. Corbin, had taken 
a great deal of testimony, and put under 
bonds about 180 who had been engaged in 
intimidating or killing colored men. But 
only eleven were to be tried, at this term, 
the twelfth on the list having asked to be 
excused, as he was occupying a seat in the 
Legislature at Columbia, and could not be 
spared! 

The cases occupied two weeks; Chief 
Justice Waite and Judge Bond presiding. 
The plain statements of old men whose 
sons were killed and of wives whose hus- 
bands were shot before their eyes, carried 
great force of truth with them, and so im- 
pressed the Chief Justice, that after hearing 
the first eleven witnesses he remarked that 
he did not believe he had listened to an un- 
truth. The JourNnat will be glad to know 
that an eminent lawyer said, ‘‘No person 
ever did better on the stand than some of 
these poor, unlearned colored women.” 
The facts had been burned into their minds 
with such sorrow, that no amount of cross- 
questioning by the Counsel for the defense 
could get any variation in their statements. 
Some of the women told such a straight- 
forward story that there was no attempt 
made to disprove them. 

Hettie Kelsey,a mulatto,twenty-four years 
of age, who had been picking cotton with 
her husband and three others, went home 
to dinner. Soon after, armed and mounted 
men were seen riding towards the house. A 
deaf and dumb boy of fifteen saw them 
first, and was much frightened, then all the 
men ran towards the woods. She heard 
her husband beg Dr. Cannon, a white gen- 
tleman whom he recognized, ‘‘Oh! Dr. don’t 
let ’em kill me; I will vote any way you 
want me to.” There was firing and three 
out of the six were killed; her husband, a 
deaf mute, and Dave Bush, who had been 
all night in the swamp and had gone there 
for dinner. The bodies lay where they fell, 
the poor women too frightened to remove 
them, until the next day soldiers arrived 
and ordered them buried. 

The same day a similar company rode up 
to the cabin of Joanna Bailey, an elderly 
colored woman, and demanded her nephew, 
who had been wounded and was unable to 
get to the swamp. Paul and John Bowers 
dismounted, went in and shot him to death 
with pistols, his clothing taking fire from 
the wadding. She recognized Paul Bowers 
in Court, a young man of twenty-five, well- 
dressed and adorned with a button-hole 
bouquet; he was a fair type of ‘‘Southern 
Chivalry,” but, beneath the sneer of indif- 
ference, could be seen an expression, indi- 
cating too plainly the character of the feel- 
ings that could induce such deeds. 

Edward Bush was taken away from his 
wife, who had one child in her arms, while 
another clungto the father, saying: ‘‘Don’t 
kill my papa;” but he was marched before 
their horses, and she found his body a mile 
distant. Another was killed and one ear 
cut off. , 

Many of the details, as told in the Court- 
room, were sickening, and yet they appear- 
ed to have no effect on the participators, or 
on most who listened. A few who cared, 
felt instinctively that beneath the calm 
dignity of the Chief Justice, he realized 
that he had indeed found, as a Charlesto- 
nian expressed it, ‘‘a different civilization 
from what he had been accustomed to.” The 
defense did not undertake to deny the mur- 
ders; their own witnesses admitted them. 
But they endeavored to prove, that there 
was ‘‘no conspiracy,” though rifle clubs 


from Edgefield and Augusta, thirty and 
forty miles distant, had assembled there, 





mounted, armed, and under military disci- 
pline. Captain Lloyd, of the United States 
army, who went from Aiken with his sol- 
diers, testified that when they arrived, 
about 400 whites had seventy or seventy- 
five blacks surrounded in a swamp, and 
were just ready to open fire on them. The 
women saw the troops first, and then the air 
was filled with, ‘‘Thank God, the Yankees 
have come, our friends have come!” He 
saw some on their knees praying for deliv- 
erance. 

Dr. Winkler, from Augusta, admitted 
that he and others had gone over to help 
the whites regain power. The defense tried 
to prove, that the rifle clubs and armed 
bands were hunting two colored men, who, 
they say, had assaulted a white woman. 
After finding one they suspected, he was 
taken to her house; she said he was not the 
man, yet, as he was trying to leave, he was 
shot and fell—was then put in a cart, with 
one foot hanging out. One of the white men 
put his pistol to it and fired, the ball lodg- 
ing in the other leg. The man died after- 
wards, and then the colored people talked 
it over to see how they couid defend them- 
selves, as the whites had threatened ‘‘to 
have the election if they waded up to their 
saddle girths in blood.” The next day, 
companies began to arrive from Edgefield, 
mounted and armed, while the train took 
them from Augusta, and before the United 
States troops reached there, more than a 
dozen colored men had been killed, while 
only one white man was shot. And yet, 
the telegraph operator, who was a member 
of the rifle club, and away from his office 
when the blacks wanted to send a dispatch 
to the Governor, and all the Southern pa- 
pers reported this as ‘‘a negro riot.” But, 
as usual in such cases, the whites had the 
arms and ammunition, and only colored peo- 
ple were killed. 

The arguments of the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, Wm. Stone, and his assist- 
ants, Mr. Earle and the Hon. D. T. Corbin, 
(the latter appointed by the United States 
Attorney General to assist the prosecution) 
gave plain statements of the facts, and pow- 
erful reasonings on the side of justice; but, 
with six “intelligent white South Carolini- 
ans on the jury there was little hope of con- 
viction, though the Chief Justice, in his im- 
portant charge, said: ‘You, as citizens, 
are bound to lift yourselves above the po- 
litical arena, and render your verdict re- 
gardless of popular clamor or partisan ex- 
citement.”’ 

They agreed onacquittal for one man, and 
for the rest, a mis-trial. The foreman of 
the jury is a wealthy banker, and the busi- 
ness interests of his firm might be injured 
by any other verdict, while a native Caroli- 
nian remarked that ‘‘if they had been found 
guilty, a certain white juror from the up 
country would not dare return to his home.” 

One woman, the only one, except the wit- 
nesses, who entered that Court room during 
the two weeks of trial, left it feeling that 
justice would remain shackled, and brutal 
force triumphant, until every fiber of the 
law is founded on equal rights and univer- 
sal Suffrage. 

The men that were murdered, are beyond 
the toils of this life; it is the mothers and 
wives who will have the burden of suffering; 
it is left for them to toil onalone, with fam- 
ilies of little children to feed and support. 
To three of these young widows, babies 
have since been born, adding a new care and 
burden, and although the Charleston Jour- 
nal of Commerce speaks of them as “‘three 
cubs lying on shawls—little imps scarcely 
a month old,” this great nation should re- 
member that their fathers died for the very 
principles upon which our Government 
stands, and, but for this sacrifice, the coun- 
try could not now be praising a Republican 
President. Cordially yours, 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, S. C., June 13, 1877. 
eae — 
WOMAN’S PROGRESS IN MEDICINE. 








At the recent session of the ‘‘American 
Medical Association,” held in Chicago, 
three women physicians became members. 
They were admitted unquestioned. These 
ladies were Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indi- 
ana; Dr. Anita Tyng, of Rhode Island; and 
Dr. Frances D. Rutherford, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The two latter are 
graduates of the Woman's Medical College 
ef Philadelphia, that old Alma Mater which 
has given to the profession some of our 
noblest women, who are, day by day, show- 
ing themselves capable of sustaining their 
equality with men. 

JOSEPHINE B. Mix, M. D. 

19 Jackson St., Chicago, Ills. 

ede 


ANOTHER WOMAN INVENTOR. 





One of the troubles of the out-door sketch- 
er has been how to get his freshly painted 
canvas home in safety. To obviate the 
difficulty, Miss Julia A. Thayer, of Boston, 
has invented a ‘‘combination easel and can- 
vas protector.” It is adapted to any sized 
canvas, folds up compactly into one piece, 
with none of those separate pins, screws or 
straps that so perversely lose themselves in 
the grass; is so light that it can be carried 
in the hand for miles without fatigue; and 
costs less than the ordinary out-door easel 
hitherto used. 

Samples may be seen at Elliott’s Art Store 





on Washington Street, near Boylston, Bos- 
ton. 
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TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Our New Hampshire stbscribers have all 
received from this oftice within a week, a 
Woman Suffrage Petition. The Legislature 
is now in session. Nota day should be lost. 
Circulate them at once, and mail them, if 
possible within a week, to Mrs. Armenia 8. 
White, Concord, N. H. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Free Masons of Webster, Mass., with 
their wives, will observe June 24th, St. 
John’s day, by a social gathering. 

In the British House of Commons, Tues- 
day night, a motion for the abolition of 
capital punishment was rejected, 155 to 50. 

Seven hundred millions of 4 per cent 
bonds are open for subscription by our peo- 
ple, and subscriptions of from $50 to $100 
will be received by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Millbury Reform Club has received 
$15 from the Ladies’ Union, it being the 
net receipts of the recent strawberry festi- 
val. How many men in that Club are will- 
ing to vote for Woman Suffrage? 

The Queen has sent a silver inkstand, 
specially designed and manufactured, to the 
directors of the Anglo-American (cable) 
Company as a mark of appreciation of the 
exceptional facilities furnished to the British 
Centennial Commission. 

The heirs of ‘Turner, the painter, have 
brought an action against the heirs of the 
attorney who acted for them, and who paid 
them only £2500 for engravings which he 
afterward sold for £37,000, and which had 
been valued at £5000 before he paid the 
smaller sum. 

Mrs. W. H. Broadbent. of Olneyville, R. 
I., wife of the letter carrier who was last 
week arrested for stealing moneyfrom letters, 
attempted to commit suicide on Wednes- 
day morning by cutting her throat witha 
knife, but she will probably recover. Shame 
at her husband's arrest is said to be the cause 
of the act. 

A woman writes to the New York T77i- 
bune asking aid in enlisting women in an 
occupation which they have never tried in 
this country. She would have female ush- 
ers in theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment, and she mentions those employed in 
Paris, who wear a neat uniform, unlock the 
boxes, take care of the wraps and furnish 
foot stools. 

The well-known philanthrophist, W. W. 
Corcoran, has ordered his agents to dis- 
tribute $20,000 among the poor men and 
women who have been recently thrown out 
of employment by reason of a reduction in 
the departments. Mr. Corcoran has entire- 
ly recovered from his recent severe illness, 
and goes for the summer to the White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

The New Age, owing to the sudden and 
serious illness of the editor, Mr. J. M. Bab- 
cock, will be discontinued for the present, 
or “‘till arrangements can be made.” Mr. 
Babcock has edited his paper in the interest 
of Woman Suffrage, temperance, labor re- 
form, and the freedom of religious belief 
and expression. We trust he may soon re- 
cover, and be able to continue their support. 

Harper & Brothers publish in book form, 
both bound and with paper covers, Charles 
Reade’s last novel, ‘‘A Woman-Hater,” 
which has been running in Harper's Maga- 
zine as a serial. The chapter which de- 
scribes the struggle of a woman to obtain a 
medical education in Great Britain is sub- 
stantially a statement of fact, and is alone 
well worth the price of the book. 


The Faculty of Williston Seminary talk 
of arranging a vacation excursion to Europe 
next summer, under the supervision of one 
or more of the instructors. This is an ex- 
cellent idea, which deserves to be generally 
adopted. In Europe, foreign travel in com- 
pany with a tutor, is regarded as a part of 
a liberal education. In America, this idea 
should be popularized and brought within 
the means of all pupils by a combination of 
professors and students. 

“There will be no opposition,” gleefully 
says the Vicksburg (Miss.) HHeruwld (Dem.,) 
‘in Yazoo County, this fall, to the regular 
Democratic ticket.” The political changes 
in this county under the‘‘Miasissippi policy” 
are so striking, that they are worth recall- 
ing. In 1872 it cast 2499 Republican votes, 
and gave Grant a majority of 1511. Last 
autumn it cast2 Republican votes, and gave 
Mr. Tilden a majority of 3670. 

The Pope, on Monday, gave a number of 
medals, commemorative of the jubilee, to 
be presented to American ladies in recogni- 
tion of their services in representing Ameri- 
can Catholics on that occasion. Among the 
ladies thus honored are Mrs. Sherman, of 
Washington, Mrs. Patterson, of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Taylor, of New Orleans. Mr. 
Esling, of Philadelphia, will convey the 
medals to the United States, and present 
them to the ladies on the Pope’s behalf. 

The heroism which was shown by the citi- 
zens of Mount Carmel,IIl., during the recent 
hurricane was beyond description. Take 
Mr. Habberton for one example. When 











buried alive under the wreck of a building, 
he said to the friends and neighbors endeav- 
oring to extricate him: ‘‘Never mind me. 
‘Try and save the men in the burning build- 
ing.” Mr. Habberton is very badly injured, 
and is lying in a critical condition. It may 
be of interest to state that he is an uncle to 
the Mr. Nabberton of ‘‘Helen’s Babies” fame. 

On the 14th of June, 1777, Congress 
passed the resolution adopting the stars and 
stripes as the national colors. This resolu- 
tion was thus expressed: ‘‘Resolved by 
Congress, that the flag of the United States 
be thirteen stripes alternate red and white; 
that the Union be thirteen stars in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 
The new flag did not immediately come into 
general use. It issaid to have been unfurled 
for the first time in the army at the surren- 
der of Burgoyne at Saratoga, October 17, 
1777. 

And now Mr. Moody demands that the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Uuion shall 
change its name to the Women’s Evangeli- 
cal Temperance Union. When the ladies 
ask ‘‘Why?” he says, ‘‘So as to get rid of 
your Unitarian and Universalist members.” 
“But that will rule out Mrs. Livermore, our 
President,” say they. ‘‘Well, rule her out. 
She isn't a Christian.” And so the matter 
stands. It remains to be seen whether the 
women will be as obedient as some of the 
clergy have been. Mrs. Livermore is will- 
ing to resign her office as president and 
serve in the ranks, but Mr. Moody does not 
want her there, because, as he says, ‘‘Al- 
though she is a good woman, she isn’t a 
Christian.” 

The annual meeting of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society was held June 15, at 
the ‘‘Pine farm” in West Newton, Mr. John 
Parkman presiding. The report of the 
treasurer, Mr. Edward Jackson, was pre- 
sented, and shows the expenditures of the 
year to have been $3917,57, which exceeds 
the receipts by $11 20. This statement does 
not include the use of the funds whose use 
is restricted to special objects, and in addi- 
tion to the receipts proper the society has 
been the recipient of a legacy of $2000 from 
Mrs. Cornelia Loring. The following vote 
was passed by the meeting: ‘‘ Voted, That 
the executive committee be requested to 
signify to the community that it is one of 
the prominent objects of this society to 
‘protect children,’ and that in order to do 
this more effectually they only need addi- 
tional pecunlary means for the pay of anoth- 
er agent.” 

The remains of the late John Lothrop 
Motley were interred in London, June 4, in 
a grave beside that of his wife, who was 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery in 1875. 
Dean Stanley read the burial service. The 
attendance included Mr. and Mrs. Algernon 
Sheridan, Sir Wm. Vernon Harcourt and 
Lady Vernon Harcourt (these two ladies are 
daughters of the deceased), Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Sheridan, the Duke of Argyl, Mr. 
John Bright, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Sturgis, 
Lord Houghton, Mr. Tom Hughes, the Bel- 
gian Minister and the Netherlands Minister; 
Mr. Hoppin, Secretary to the American Le- 
gation and Consul Badeau were also pres- 
ent. Charles Motley, a brother of the late 
John Lothrop Motley, resides in Berwick, 
aged ninety-one years. 


Three members of the School Committee, 
Misses May and Peabody, and Mr. Adams, 
(better known as Oliver Optic) have issued 
a serious and affectionate address to the 
girls who are to graduate this year, urging 
them to dress simply on the day of their 
graduation. An address in the same spirit 
was issued last year, and with good results. 
The reasons for the request are plainly 
stated; first on account of the long con- 
tinued ‘‘hard times” which makes it a duty 
to abstain from all needless expenses, and 
should lead those who can still afford it, to 
give upa display of fine clothes for the 
sake of those who must be simply dressed. 
The second reason is very gravely stated; 
it reminds the girls that their day of gradu- 
ation is a time for happiness, but not for 
frolic; that it should be a day for serious 
and earnest thought, and to such a time the 
dignity of a simple external appearance is 
due. 

“The society to encouragestudies at home” 
has recently held its annual meeting. This 
society is private, but the results of its work 
and warm commendation of its method have 
occasionally been published in the news- 
papers and in the Atlantic Monthly. Its ob- 
ject is to enable girls who have left school, 
and still desire to study, to carry on acourse 
of reading or study under the direction of 
competent guides. The first year of its ex- 
istence the society was in correspondence 
with forty-five young women in various 
parts of the country, who were following 
the directions or advice given them, and re- 
porting their progress. The next year there 
were eighty-two members, and now, at the 
close of the tourth year there are 576. The 
only fee required istwo dollars annually to 
cover the expense of correspondence. The 
increasing number of pupils or students 
demands a constantly increasing number of 
directors, whose work is purely a labor of 
love, and so far the demand has been sup- 
plied. This is a very interesting society, 
the only One of its kind that we ever heard 
of, and its work is considered satisfactory 
by those most competent to judge it. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
DIVERSE FATES. 


BY GRAY. 








Evening bells are pealing, pealing, 
And their silvery tones are stealing 

Into lighted homes and gay. 
Through the dusky streets and lonely, 
Seeking friends, and seeking only, 

Homeless feet do sadly stray. 

By the hearthstone warm and wide, 

Cheriehed friends are side by side, 
Hope and love are bright. 

By acold and pallid stone 

One is weeping sad and lone. 

Death has quenched the light. 
Bright with dance, and mirth and song, 
Sped the lightsome hours along, 

Where young faces bloom, 

Pale and silent, one sits harkening 
For a coming Presence, darkening 

All the years with gloom. 

Safe beside the dear home-light, 

One is sheltered from the night, 
And the wintry sky. 

In the dark, upon the billow 

One is tossing, and his pillow, 

Cold surf sweeping by. 

Blessings crown one without measure; 

Joyous life and richest treasure 
Gilding all the hours. 

Waite one weary and bereft, 

Naught to come, and nothing left— 

Crowned with faded flowers. 

Hearts are merry, light and free, 

Filled with gladness, filled with glee, 

With all bright things blessed. 
Hearts are hopeless, hearts are breaking, 
Longing but to lose their aching 

In the last, deep rest. 
Epsom. N. H. 
———— eee —__ 


“WOMAN'S RIGHTS.” 
BY TOPSY. 


What! woman the same rights as man? 
Tia foily to suppose it. 

She’s been a long time under ban, 
And everybody knows it. 

She's worn of old the iron yoke 
Which Man, her Master, gave her; 

She has no right to have it broke, 
No right to public favor. 

She has no right to claim a part 
In money, wit or learning; 

To men belong the sweets of art, 
They’re so much more discerning. 

She has no right to college halls, 
Diplomas and degrees, sir; 

No right to settle feuds and brawls, 
And pocket legal fees, sir. 

She hold an office?—what disgrace! 
Besides 'twould be ‘‘so funny” 

To see a woman fill a place 
Where she was making money. 

Why, pettifoggers then, you know, 
Would have to go to work, sir. 

And quackers drive and hold the ploughs, 
And dandies shovel dirt, sir. 

She has no right to speak in church, 
Or any other meeting. 

For such a bold, indecent lurch 
She'd merit a sound beating. 

She has no right to take a text, 
And make a sermon to it. 

I heard a clergyman declare 
*T was sacrilege to do it. 

Man has a right to be out late 
To any temperance groggy; 

His wife's aright for him to wait, 
Till he comes home, all foggy. 

But she’s no right to game and swear, 
No right to be dejected; 

She has a right to scanty fare, 
A right to be neglected. 

She has a right tostay at home 
All friendless and forsaken; 

To work the hours off one by one, 
Or else I'm much mistaken. 

Indeed, to think of Woman’s power, 
If man should let her vote, sir! 

Why, Slavery couldn't live an hour, 
The navy couldn't float, sir! 

Poor rummies, how they’d gasp for breath! 
And topers all die thirsty, 

The grog-shops all be struck with death, 
Oh! sir she is too trusty. 

To me it really does appear 
That nature made a blunder. 

It always seems most strangely queer 
That ribs were torn asunder. 

To make a woman near man’s heart— 
Why, had a toe been taken. 

She better then had known her part, 
And never been mistaken. 

Boston Liberator, Oct. 19, 1860. 


HOW MISS CHATTY 
EARNED HER LIVING, 


BY ELLA FARMAN, 











Miss Chatty 1s not a little girl. 

Oh, no; Miss Chatty is—dear me, how 
can I tell you the fact so cunningly that you 
will not at once lose all interest in her? Miss 
Chatty is an old maid; but O, children, such 
a nice one! and all little girls that she knows 
love her well. No one, young or old, friend 
or servant, calls her ‘‘Miss Roslyn,” or ‘‘Miss 
Charity,” but ‘Miss Chatty,” which they 
never would, you may be sure, were she 
not very rice and winning. 

Her face is just as sociable as her name. 
She could never have been handsome, but 
she always must have looked smiling, sen- 
sible and sympathetic. She is quite the 
kind of old maid that I fancy; and I am 
very particular, indeed, in such matters. 
She is not at all the fashionable old maid, 
dressing in the extreme of every style, and 
to be seen at all the fine doings. Bless me, 
they are not nice, neither at the fireside, 
nor in a picture; and I am always thinking 
what a good picture Miss Chatty would 
make in the hands of a genial artist. Miss 
Chatty is a small, thick-set body, rather 
pincushiony, in fact, and has large, pleas- 
ant brown eyes, eyes that twinkle upon oc- 
casion. She has brown hair, slightly silver- 


ing now, which she bands quietly under a 
smal!, quaint fanchen of beautiful thread 





lace. Her complexion is of the suffusing 
kind, and her cheeks generally glow like a 
frosty red apple. She has a broad fore- 
head, a good-sized nose, a smiling mouth, 
and beautiful plump hands, with tapering 
fingers. She dresses in dark, plain gowns, 
relieved with quaint little sacques, which 
sometimes bring Miss Chatty into the fash- 
ion and sometimes out. But as a well-cut 
and well-trimmed jacket is always becom- 
ing to an old woman or a young one, I fan- 
cy Miss Chatty does well to always wear it. 

Miss Chatty, with her pleasant eyes and 
peachy blushes, needn’t have been an old 
maid; but she had, I have been told, a fun- 
ny way of quietly smiling and ridiculing 
her lovers out of love with her, and of wed- 
ding them to the pretty girls of her ac- 
quaintance. She lived at home, great 
friends with her father and mother until she 
was about forty-five; and then Miss Chatty, 
within two weeks, was left an orphan. 

Now, you must not smile at the idea of 
an orphan of forty-five. From what I have 
seen and can gather, I judge that one may 
feel very sharp grief and be very lonely 
even at forty-five. 

1 know that Miss Chatty, during those 
first days of being an orphan, spent her time 
all alone in her chamber, sobbing and refus- 
ing to speak with her friends—for all the 
world like an orphan of ten or fifteen years. 

After that, Miss Chatty came down stairs 
and sat in the silent rooms, and her friends 
gathered about her. But she was so quiet 
and absent-minded, that after a time, they 
dropped off again, and felt content to say 
among themselves, ‘‘I wonder what Miss 
Chatty will do? How much money do you 
suppose she has?” 

After a while Miss Chatty began asking 
those same questions of herself. Her pa- 
rents had left no ‘‘will.” There were no 
heirs but herself. There were no debts to 
pay or receive, and no property excepting 
the house and its furnishing, the annuities 
which had supported them for several years 
having died with her parents. 

The house was a good house, and its fur- 
niture quite handsome and valuable; but— 
well, it certainly did give Miss Chatty a 
queer feeling to realize that there was not a 
single thing in it which would yield her any 
money unless it was sold and parted with 
forever. Now, a woman of forty-five does 
not often like to sell her furniture, espe- 
cially when it is good and handsome; still a 
woman of forty-five must have bread and 
butter, and it is probable that she wishes 
for steaks, and coffee, and fruit with it. 
And if a woman owns a house she must 
pay the taxes upon it, and foot the gas-bills, 
and she certainly must have fuel. 

Miss Chatty was very much startled and 
perplexed with all this when she came to 
her senses and began to look her matters in 
the face. She said at once that she must 
do something. ‘‘For, of course,” said she, 
“Iam too old to say that the world owes 
me a living unless I have done something 
for the world or will doit. ‘Owe’ means 
‘pay,’ and ‘pay’ demands its equivalent.’” 

Miss Chatty began searching for an 
“equivalent” to hand over to the ‘‘world;” 
for she did want and need some of the 
‘‘world’s” money very badly indeed. But 
the first evening she did not get much farth- 
er than to put her foot down concerning 
several things which she would not do. 

“I will not sell my home,” said Miss 
Chatty. 

‘Neither will I strip my home of its beau- 
ty,” said Miss Chatty. 

‘Nor will [ leave my home, and live in 
other people’s houses,” said Miss Chatty 

‘And I cannot, and will not, in any bus- 
iness, be brought too sharply in contact with 
other people’s dispositions, I must partic- 
ularly guard against that; there is a side to 
everybody’s disposition of which I wish to 
remain in ignorance,” Miss Chatty said; 
but this last was to herself, and all softly; 
and then she added, ‘‘for I am awful stub- 
born, and queer too, I expect, and masters 
and mistresses would have trouble in get- 
ting along with me. And so, I see, that 
whatever it is that is going to bring money, 
it must be done here in my own house.” 

But what should it be? The small wo- 
man was conscious that all her accomplish- 
ments were rather old-fashioned. She knew 
that her drawings were stiff and unnatural, 
and that her music was both artificial and 
antiquated, and not at all of the style which 
misses were taught now-a-days. She revert- 
ed to what she did know thoroughly. She 
thought of teaching plain sewing, with the 
cutting thereof. But who would care to 
pay for learning that? She thought long 
of teaching classes of young girls the art of 
buying, cooking and serving good dinners; 
but that was not within the power of a wo- 
man with limited means, to say nothing of 
one with no means at all. 

Then she thought of taking in plain sew- 
ing. Butif upon its proceeds a woman in 
an attic could not comfortably keep herself, 
how was she to keep up her spacious house? 

No, no! Miss Chatty rose up and went to 


In the morning she was no wiser; but she 
was just as firm as ever in her determina- 
tion not to sell her house and go out into the 
world. ‘I amso comfortable here,’ she 
said to herself, cosily, ‘‘if I can only earn 
something with which to make the pot boil, 
and to keep the wolf from the door!” 





For you must know, my children, that 
particular wolf of which she spoke is not at 
all afraid of a door with silver trimmings 
when once he learns that there is no money 
behind it. 

At night Miss Chatty sat down to think- 
ing again. She hugged close her solitary 
diamond ring, and her little gold watch and 
chain, and looked around at her books, and 
at her pictures, and at her cabinets, and 
shook her head. ‘I can’t sell my things!” 
she said. In fact, her feelings about her 
things were very strong, indeed, much 
stronger, I think, than if she had been a girl 
of ten or fifteen. 

So you see there was much thinking for 
Miss Chatty todo. This evening she dwelt 
chiefly on a children’s school. ‘‘It does 
seem as if I might do that,” she said. ‘‘What 
a great goose I must be, if, after living forty- 
five years, I can’t teach little children. But 
can I, after all?’ she added bravely. ‘‘I 
could teach them the old straight-row alpha- 
bet with my pen-knife, and call them up in 
a straight line, and pronounce spelling 
words, and teach them the town and coun- 
ty, and who is governor and who president. 
But what do I know about the ‘object-les- 
sons,’ and the ‘word-method,’ and the cubes, 
and colors and beads and pebbles?’ ” 

So Miss Chatty went to bed the second 
night, and awoke the second morning, no 
wiser. 

But all day she was haunted with the feel- 
ing that her work was connected with chil- 
dren. 

However, in the evening, which was her 
thinking-time, she could net think at all, 
and went to bed quite distracted. 

But on the third morning she work with 
the plan in her head, bright and definite. 
She had hit upon a business. It was quite 
within her capacity. It would not take her 
from home. In itself it was altegether 
charming; and, mereover, it would bring 
her no mistresses save children--she had 
been right in feeling that her fate was con- 
nected with children—the little dears! She 
could live cordially with them always. 

“And,” said she, ‘‘I know it will pay; for 
it would be ever so much cheaper than new 
ones, and if there is anything under the sun 
that a father and mother will indulge their 
children in it is dolls! I shall inscribe my 
cards, professionally, ‘‘Charity Roslyn, D. 
D.”—the first woman to do that, I think;” 
and the cheery old maid giggled at her own 
wit. 

But you must be told children, that Miss 
Chatty’s ‘‘D. D.” did not stand for ‘‘Doctor 
of Divinity,” but for ‘‘Doll Doctor.” 

After breakfast she put on her shawl and 
bonnet, and went out, her eyes sparkling at 
her thoughts. 

“The city is large, inexhaustible, in fact, 
so far as my capacity for work is concerned. 
Iam sure Ihave plenty of friends among 
the mammas, and, once let my business be 
known, I shall have hosts among the chil- 
dren.” 

Her first calls were made upon two or 
three mammas, the length of whose purses 
and indulgences was well known to Miss 
Chatty. 

She was welcome. Indeed, everybody 
was astonished and glad at her cheerful ap- 


pearance. 
“Iam on business,” said Miss Chatty. 


‘‘What has vour doll bill been this year?” 

“Doll bill?” echoed Mrs. Appleton. ‘‘Doll 
bill?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Chatty, her eyes twink- 
ling. ‘‘What do you pay out during the 
year for dolls for Fan and Effie?” 

Mrs. Appleton thought it a queer question, 
very, but she tried to answer. 

‘Indeed, My dear Miss Chatty, I don’t 
know—twenty dollars, perhaps. No, it is 
more than that; pray let me think a mo- 
ment. Their Christmas dolls—a shocking 
extravagance—were ten dollars each, ward- 
robes and all, and they had new dolls at 
Easter, because something had happened to 
the Christmas dolls—hair came off one, and 
the other lost its voice, I believe; and I for- 
get what those did cost—perhaps five dol- 
lars each. Dear me, do I pay out thirty dol- 
lars each year for dolls? Yes, and more, 
for every few weeks some ‘love of a dollie, 
mamma,’ is found in a show-window, for 
‘only two dollars, mamma;’ and I suppose 
they really have to have them, for some- 
thing is always happening to dolls, you 
know,” added Mrs. Appleton, dismissing 
the extravagance with a laugh. 

“‘Ex-actly,” said Miss Chatty, cheerfully. 
**Do you know whether your little girls try 
to mend their dolis when accidents happen?” 

“No, not as I know. How can they, in- 
deed?” 

“But, if they could be mended,” persist- 
ed Misss Chatty, ‘‘would it not bea great 
saving?” 

“1 suppose so,” said Mrs. Appleton, puzz- 
ling much at Miss Chatty’s eager questions, 
and wondering whether grief had not turned 
the dear old maid’s head a little. ‘‘But 
should they try, I don’t fancy that the dolls 
would present a very satisfactory appear- 
ance.” 

‘‘Just so,” went on Miss Chatty. ‘‘Now, 
attend to me, pray. I had a selfish motive 
in my questions. I must have some way 
of earning my daily bread. I propose to 
learn how to repair dolls, and render them 
just as sound as new, and just as charming. 
If I succeed in it and save fresh purchases, 





I dare say the purse-bearers will be quite 
willing to pay me reasonably.” 

Mrs. Appleton laughed heartily. ‘‘Quite, 
Miss Chatty. I'll promise you two good 
customers.” And as this lady was a quick- 
witted woman, and a good woman, she put 
several new ideas into Miss Chatty’s head 
before she left. 

In addition to this one, Miss Chatty made 
about a dozen calls, and then went home, 
laughing. 

The next day she went down town, and 
into several odd, out-of-the-way places. She 
purchased brushes, and sponges, and nee- 
dies, and gums, and glues, and brads, and 
molds, and wax,and hair, and saw-dust, and 
varnish, and lovely red, and blue, and flesh- 
colored paints, and then stopped to order a 
funny little ‘‘sign.” 

This came home next morning—a gay 
little transparency—and, five minutes after, 
was fastened, with a border of autumn 
leaves all around it, against the glass of Miss 
Chatty’s own favorite bay window; and 
there it was, in full view of the street, shin- 
ing out, just as lovely as could be among 
the fuchsias, and geraniums and ivy: 

MISS CHATTY, 
DOLL DOCTOR. 

Who that ever saw such a sign would 
forget it? 

Actually, more than a thousand little girls 
knew it before night; for the matter was 
carried by a dozen eager little tongues into 
a dozen of the largest public schools and 
seminaries, 

“They say she is going to make our old 
dolls look just as good as new,” Effie Apple- 
ton said to everybody, just as her mamma 
had bidden her. 

There were some of the neighborhood 
dolls left at Miss Chatty’s before night, and 
what did the Doll Doctor do but sit up half 
the night making brand new kid legs, and 
sewing on dislocated arms, and combing 
tangled hair, that the little girls might have 
them the next day—and also spread her fame. 

And didn’t they spread it though. 

On Saturday, when there were no schools, 
Miss Chatty found she couldn’t work at all. 
She was obliged to give up everything and 
“receive.” 

She saw how it was going to be, and she 
slipped on a fresh sacque, and a lovely white 
crape necktie around her white frill, and 
gave herself up to the entertainment of her 
gay little clientele. 

“But oh, Miss Chatty, dear, you can’t 
make eyes,” said one little girl in blue silk, 
and with very beautiful blue eyes of her 
own—a total stranger to ‘‘Miss Chatty,dear;” 
but ‘‘Miss Chatty, dear” remembered that a 
business woman must ardently hope to see 
strangers if she would prosper. 

This little girl in blue silk held up a 
lovely doll in still bluer silk, but with two 
heart-rending holes in its pink face. 

‘Yes, I can make eyes,” said Miss Chatty, 
calmly. 

“But Evelyn’s—Evelyn Hope, you know 
—would open and shut.” 

‘‘So shall the new ones,” said Miss Chatty, 
twinkling her own. 

‘Evelyn Hope” was laid upon the table; 
but all the time she staid, her owner kept a 
doubtful gaze fixed upon the Doll Doctor, 
who promised such marvelous cures. 

‘Do you suppose you could get my doll’s 
hair off and fix it on right?” said little Fay 
Miller. 

“I think so,” said Miss Chatty. 

“It came off, andI tried to stick it on 
with my chewing-gum; for papa said I 
couldn't have another until Christmas; and 
that is such a great while—nearly five 
months, you know, Miss Chatty; so that I 
had to do something, and I’m afraid you 
can never unsnar! it.” 

‘Does Missie cry when the comb is put 
in the snarls?” inquired Miss Chatty. 

‘No, I can’t say as she does. I wanted a 
crying doll, but it cost so much that papa 
couldn't. Do you think it will unsnarl?” 

“Her hair shall be as nice and curly as 
you could wish,” responded Miss Chatty, 
matching the shade in her mind’s eye, but 
like a wise doctor, keeping her little pro- 
fessional secrets to herself. 

Such a time as there was of numbering 
and ticketing the dolls, and of marking 
the legs and arms! and such a funny scene 
as Miss Chatty’s drawing-room presented, 
after the last little patron had gone! 

Miss Chatty’s tables, whatnots, divans 
and ottomans were just piled with dolls! 
and such dolls! dolls without eyes, dolls 
without noses, bald dolls, dolls with their 
hair quite detached from their heads and 
pinned to the waists of their dresses for 
safe keeping, snarly dells and _ headless 
dolls, and dirty dolls, with legs off or 
hanging by a shred, and empty dolls, be- 
sides boxes and trays of arms, and legs, 
and heads. 

But the Doll Doctor only smiled. There 
was a hundred, nay, three hundred dollars’ 
worth of work in the room. 

No, Miss Chatty was not at all dismayed 
by the business she had invoked. Instead, 
she felt quite equal to it; and that, if you 
must be told, is really half of any battle, 
always. She looked at the little naked, 
pink semblances of humanity, and felt as 
if she was the mother of all dolls, which 
was quite the right way to feel, so long as 
she was to fix them and make them beauti- 
ful again. 





Day by day she found that she had chosen 
a nice business. It was both light and 
dainty, and she proved to be a tolerable 
artist in the matter of ‘‘doing up” a lady's 
hair, and retouching the faded cheeks, and 
recurving spoiled lips—and oh,such cunning 
slippers and five-buttoned gloves as she did 
paint upon the china dolls! 

It soon grew to be quite the thing for the 
little ladies of the city to be driven to Miss 
Chatty’s of a Saturday. The coachmen in 
livery walked their horses up and down the 
quiet street, while their little mistress }in- 
gered to settle whether the hair should be 
dressed high or low, or to chat with one 
another, quite after the manner of older 
people. 

‘And to think it should be such a love of 
a lady as Miss Chatty!” one little girl said 
to another coming down the steps. ‘She 
is so sweet! She knows just how blue eyes 
should be, and just what shade of roses js 
becoming to achild’s cheeks. She never, 
if you notice, gets them a vulgar red. And 
aren’t her noses nice! Papa couldn’t find 
where my Myrtle’s nose was put upon the 
face at all.” 

Thanks to the few thoughtful mammas, 
it also became quite as much the fashion to 
see that Miss Chatty was promptly paid for 
her lovely labors; and therefore she flour- 
ished exceedingly, until it came about that— 

Well, dears, there is a beautiful story, 
all by itself, belonging to this one, and I 
will tell it next time. Indeed, it isas much 
more beautiful than this one, as it is more 
beautiful to help another, than it is to help 
one’s self. — Wide Awake. 
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EDMUND QUINCY. 





The late Edmund Quincy was an author, 
and might have been a prolific one, if 
Nature had given him opinions less stub- 
born, or Fortune had denied him leisure 
less ample. With his inherited independ- 
ence, both of means and of character, he 
became too much absorbed in political 
philanthropy in his middle life, and felt too 
little the pressure of necessity in his youth, 
to form those habits of literary labor which 
are almost indispensable to successful au- 
thorship. Had he been both rich and con- 
servative, he might have cultivated letters 
as Prescott and Ticknor did,—he might 
have been a foreign minister like Everett or 
Irving, or, possibly, a copious novelist like 
Cooper. But, being both rich (as the word 
was then understood) and an abolitionist, 
he was cut off from his natural career until 
it was too late to follow it with eminent suc- 
cess. His book to be remembered is the 
Life of his father, old Josiah Quincy,—for 
his novel of ‘‘Wensley,” though good in its 
way, will scarcely go down to posterity. 
In his father’s life he has related the story 
of his family, one of those which has al- 
ways maintained the same station in life, 
and always the same location, during the 
250 years that it has been settled in Amer- 
ica. The Quincys were esquires in England 
and in New England,—always standing on 
what Cromwell called ‘‘the level ground of 
a gentleman”—neither too high for virtue 
nor too low for honor. They favored the 
names of Edmund and Josiah, too, and on 
the catalogue of Harvard graduates there 
are five Edmunds and five Josiahs, from 
1699 to 1862. The late Edmund Quincy, 
who graduated in 1826, leaves now a son 
Edmund, who graduated in 1856, a brother 
Josiah, who graduated in 1821, and a neph- 
ew Josiah, who graduated in 1850. So the 
succession of Edmunds and Josiahs is likely 
to be long kept up. There was an early 
intermarriage between the Quincys and the 
Adamses, whence came the name of John 
Quincy Adams, and another intermarriage, 
between a son of Edmund Quincy and a 
daughter of Mr. C. F. Adams, is soon to 
take place. John Hancock’s wife was a 
Quincy, and so was Dr. Holmes’ celebrated 
ancestress, ‘‘Dorothy Q.,” while Miss Alcott 
is descended, through the Sewalls, from 
another Quincy. Politics and literature 
seem torun in the biood, therefore, and the 
late Mr. Quincy came naturally by them. 
His prejudices in favor of freedom were in- 
herited also, although he went farther than 
most of his kindred when joining Garrison 
and Phillips in their extreme opinions, 
forty years ago. The murder of Lovejoy 
at Alton in 1837 was the occasion of Edmund 
Quincy’s uniting himself with the Garriso- 
nian party, as it was of the first public ut- 
terance of Wendell Phillips in the cause of 
the slave. For many years Garrison, Phill- 
ips, Edmund Quincy and Francis Jackson 
stood side by side, working for ‘‘immediate 
emancipation,” but the actual occurrence 
of emancipation separated them, Mr. Quincy 
going with Mr. Garrison, while Mr. Phillips 
stood apart. Since then, for more than a 
dozen years, Mr. Quincy has been a voting 
republican, and sometimes a supporter of 
Grant when he little deserved support. 

Mr. Quincy wrote his novel for Putnam's 
magazine, but he was at first a frequent con- 
tributor to the Atlantic. In his first article 
there (December, 1857), along with an elo- 
quent attaék upon southern slavery, he in- 
dulged in some predi¢tiuns which have 
been almost literally fulfilled, and which 
also exhibit very well his serious style in 
writing. He is better known by his lighter 
touches, for he was a manof much wit,— 
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but let me quote a more enthusiastic pas- 


sage :— 


“The great statesmen, the eminent di- 


yines, the reverend judges, the learned law- | 
yers, the wealthy land-holders and mer- | 


chants are all leagued together to repel inno- 
yation. But, lo! ere men are aware of it, 
all things have become new. 


Where are now Calhoun and Clay and Webs- 
ter? Where will shortly be Cass and Buch- 
anan and Benton and their like? Vanished 
from the stage of affairs, if not from the 
face of nature. Great ideas are abroad, 
challenging the encounter of youth; por- 
tentous of change,—perhaps sudden, but, 
however delayed, inevitable. When- 
ever the millions, North and South, whom 
slavery grinds under her heel, shall be res- 
olutely reminded that her usurption shall 
cease, it will disappear, and forever. As 
soon as the stone is thrown, the giant will 
die, and men will marvel that they endured 
him so long. Ideas everywhere are royai; 
—here they are imperial. It is the great 
oftice of genius and eloquence and sacred 
function and conspicuous station and per- 
sonal influence to herald their approach, 
and to prepare the way before them, that 
they may assert their state and give holy 
laws to the listening nation. Thus a glori- 
ous form and pressure may be given to the 
coming age. Thus the ideal of a true re- 
public, of a government of laws made and 
executed by the people, may yet be possible 
to us, and the great experiment of this 
Western World be a mode! instead of a 
warning to the nations.” 

This was radicalism in 1857, and Edmund 
Quincy was then a radical. The word at 
that time had a definite and well-understood 
meaning. —Springfield Repudlicon. 
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A CHAMPION NEEDED. 


There are men who are so stupid as nev- 
er to see that the preparation that fits a man 
for his work,does not unfit a woman for hers. 
Why is it that men must be called upon to 
decide how women shall be educated? 
Shall we ever settle the question, ‘‘How 
shall we educate our daughters?” We spend 
vast sums of money in founding female 
schools, and then groan because our col- 
leges for men close their doors on the wo- 
men. Woman needs a champion in the ed- 
ucational world. Where is she?—Nativnal 
Monthly. 
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HE HAD IT. 





When the time came for the ring to be 
put on the bride's finger, at a recent rural 
English wedding, it was not to be found. 
The bridegroom declared that the bride had 
it; the bride said to the contrary. The ser- 
vice was stopped; both turned out their 
pockets, and meanwhile the bridegroom 
rated the bride soundly for her aileged care- 
lessness, whilst the bride persisted that she 
had given the ring to the bridegroom, and 
that he must have lost it. After the couple 
were finally linked with a ring, taken from 
the parish clerk's watch-guard, the railing 
between them immediately began again, 
and continued until the unlucky ring was 
found in the bow! of a pipe that was in the 
man’s pocket. 





ann 7-8hot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 85 
Revolvers eee. Monster Ill. Cat tor3-ct. stamp. 
_ stu @ Westeax Gux Woaks, Chicago, UL 
Every Woman Should Learn 
How to ornament her home with the 
SCROLL SAW. 


Arthur Hope's Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 
can understand it, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 





Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


‘ OR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Woman’s Medical College 

—of the 

New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

potudents can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

“ye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 


aay a aeteastns” Catalogues and particulars, ad- 














¢ Dr. Mercy N. Bakzr. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
Pedic Hospitals. 
an Pring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
: rah uizzes are free (except for expense of 

q a to all matriculants of the year. 

Colt dress, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
¥ bon ane. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fresh eves | 
look upon the world, and it is changed. | 


Ellis. 


George H. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD'S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 
Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 


the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment. out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘rhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CeErR- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RecorD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its ew 4 richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowel! Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in ogra of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2A, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mituer: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the d display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
leased with your iano. It affords organ stu- 
ents yy ‘or practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of 0: s. Accept 
my coi ulations for the supetier excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 
Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO,’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


4 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 








TCHES. Cheapest in the known 
wo Sample watch a 4 
$3 For terms ~ COULTER 4 Go-Chicags 


cess in introducing your new invention. 
Respectfully, E. F.WALCKER&CO, ily% 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Onur eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


JE invite the particular attention of house- 
/ keepersto our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthfu’ 
than the lower wen 
WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly = and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 
getetion, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOw- 
R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 


HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 





Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





is *ATEMT are me oe 
FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed aud made to order. 
PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards, 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





Third door from FYfth Avenue. lyte 
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MOTHER'S DAY IN ST. LOUIS. 





The Woman’s Club of St. Louis met on 
the 3rd of June to keep the Feast of Peace. 

Some little misgiving was felt in conse- 
quence of the lack of the usual admonition 
from ‘‘our Lady of Peace,” but sosure were 
we that it was an unintentional omission, that 
we observed the day by carrying out the fol- 
lowing programme. 

Essay, ‘‘Peace,” Mrs. Ella Dare. 

Discussion, twenty minutes, introducing 
five-minute papers. 

Reading, ‘‘Mother and Poet,” Mrs. L. B. 
Gow. 

Mrs. Sharman, President of the Club, 
opened the meeting with a brief sketch of 
the origin of the Festival, and in a few 
well-chosen words expressed the signifi- 
cance of this movement among women, who 
hold in their hands so much of the power 
that shall denounce war, and insist on arbi- 
tration in its stead. . 

The essay, read by Mrs. Dare, was an ex- 
amination into the causes of war in the past, 
closing with a prophetic assurance of what 
women, and especially the influence of 
mothers, might accomplish for the cause of 
peace. 

Then we heard from the woman who 
doubted a little of this omnipotent mother’s 
influence, she herself not having found chil- 
dren to be plastic clay; and from the wo- 
man physician, who also demurred from the 
white-paper theory, and gave the reason why. 
Then Mrs. Thompson, ina pithy, two-minute 
paper, brought us all face to face with the 
hard, unceasing strife of the actual world; 
this eternal league of combativeness and de- 
structiveness, to which, after all, we owe 
our civilization. 

Mrs. Dare led this discussion with easy, 
unerring grace and tact, bendingall the tan- 
gents to curves, broadening the talk when it 
tended to narrow itself to personality, as a 
pure womanly discussion is apt to do, each 
woman instinctively arguing from the point 
of her own life and experience. Perhaps, 
after all, such talk as this, with its strong 
flavor of individuality, is the most charming 
of all discussions. 

Then we had, ‘‘Mother and Poet,’ which 
was most effectively rendered by Mrs. Gow, 
and fitly closed the exercises of the hour. 
After that wail of the poet-mother’s heart, 
what more was there to say? 

An intermission with refreshments fol- 
lowed, and the meeting came to order for 
general exercises and parting words, this 
being the Jast meeting of the club for the 
season. 

Miss Halsey read a sketch entitled, ““Two 
of Us.” 

Mrs. Hedges then gave a paper on the 
value of club organization to women for 
intellectual improvement and culture, which 
was mest heartily endorsed by members 
who have experienced the benefit of this 
organized mental effort. 

Mrs. Sharman then gave the parting 
words, congratulating the club on the ad- 
vance already made, and encouraging it to 
renewed efforts in the future. The club 
now numbers twenty-four members, and it 
is hoped that by next fall a local habitation 
may be obtained, which will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the organization. 

The members of this and similar clubs 
are aware of the value of this co-operative 
brain-work—but perhaps one who gets a 
more objective view of it can appreciate 
the results, even better than they do them- 
selves. 

Coming back to St. Louis, after an ab- 
sence of two years, I find women who, then, 
could not have expressed two sentences be- 
fore a room full of listening people, with- 
out embarrassment, now talking concisely, 
clearly, andtothe point. They have studied, 
read and thought. They have learned how 
to talk and when to stop talking, and have 
given themselves, what probably no one else 
ever took the trouble to give them, an inval- 
uable drill. CauLista HALSEy. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

——_—_ oe —— 

INDIANA WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 

ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Association 
was held in Richmond during the third 
week in May. The meeting continued with 
unabated interest three days. This Associ- 
ation embraces among its workers many tal- 
ented women, and, as is very often the case, 
many of them, during the four years they 
have been engaged in the temperance work, 
have seen how fruitless are thei: efforts, so 
far as the amelioration of the laws regulat- 
ing the liquor traffic is concerned. While 
they do not invalidate prayer and work, 
they have stepped up to the Suffrage plat- 
form, and now unite with the Suffragists in 
praying for the ballot, as a temperance meas- 
ure. 

The able president of the Association, 
Mrs. Prof. R. T. Brown, and her husbard, 
are both long-tried Suffragists. Prof. R. T. 
Brown has been the firm and true friend of 
the admission of women as students to the 
Medical College of which he is Professor in 
Indianapolis, since it was established. 

We were glad to meet in that Convention, 
Mrs. N. W. Denney, Mrs. C. Martin, Mrs. 
Harrison, Mrs. Jane G. Turner, Mrs. Ten- 
ent, Mrs. Governor Wallace, with the honor- 
ed President, who was unanimously re- 





elected, also many others who are ready to 
work for temperance at the ballot box. 
They now see it to be their duty to enlarge 
their field of labor in this direction. We 
hail with joy the entrance of Woman into 
any of the reform movements of the day, 
because it not only does good in the imme- 
diate work in which she is engaged, but no 
woman can long work in any of the chan- 
nels of moral reform without seeing the re- 
striction that everywhere curtails her use- 
fulness politically, and will either leave the 
field in disgust, or, accepting the enlarged 
outgrowth of her own soul which comes of 
work, will rise in the majesty of her wo- 
manhood and demand the removal of every- 
thing that hinders the progress of her work 
for humanity. 

The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted at the meeting: 

Whereas, the suppression of the liquor 
traffic will require all the moral force of the 
state, and whereas, Woman bears the great- 
est suffering therefrom; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we respectfully ask that the 
constitution of Indiana be so changed as to 
allow Woman to vote for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. 

This only asks to vote for temperance, 
but it is an entering wedge, and the wemen 
will not long be satisfied without full en- 
franchisement. 

Mary F. Tuomas, M. D. 

Richmond, Ind. 


SUPPOSE THE CASE REVERSED?! 


Supposing that women had held in the 
past and now exercised the control of our 
government; that they were responsible, as 
men are, for the folly and wickedness so 
rife everywhere; that to women were due 
the outrages of the South and the chican- 
ery of the North; that through them came 
the oft-recurring spells of‘‘hard times,”’ the 
childish financiering, the legislative and of- 
ficial frauds, the Custom House crimes, the 
injustice of law; that they, being endowed 
with the power, still failed, as men do, to 
protect the community from robbery and 
rape, and murder, would not all men cry 
out against usasasex? Would they not 
loudly claim that we had proved and did 
prove our incompetency for public trusts? 

Certainly they would have the right to 
claim that they should be allowed to mend 
matters; and we should gladly permit them 
to try the experiment. 

Why then do not men, knowing from all 
History how vitally they have failed in all 
regards, and seeing how fearfully they fail 
to-day, implore women to help them? 

Stranger still, why do-we women not in- 
sist on relieving this world of some of its 
man-made misery? Is not the cup of man’s 
misrule full to the brim? Has not the bell 
tolled the knell of masculine authority, and 
sounded the incoming of Woman’s Era? 
Yes, but we find the queen too weak to 
mount the throne to which she is summoned. 
‘‘How long, O Lord, how long,” ere she 
wake from the lethargy. 

To-day, in listening to a lecture on law, 
we were freshly reminded of the fact that 
in England, where a wife sues for divorce, 
her children are given to the husband who 
has driven her by his crime, to this step. 
No doubt, thousands of wives are suffering 
from cruelty, who dare make no complaint 
on this account. They would suffer any- 
thing before leaving their little ones to the 
sole care of unnatural fathers. Is this the 
reason why men made such outrageous laws? 
Weil for them that Englishwomen have not 
our hearts. No power onthis earth should 
take our children from us. By the sacred 
right of motherhood, we would send them 
to heaven, and quickly follow, ere we 


, would give them up, and that to a cruel fa- 


ther. SHAWANEBEKE, 
Whitsuntide, Ithaca, N. Y. 
oe 
WOMEN AS ORATORS. 





The Chicago Inter-Ocean, speaking of the 
Presbyterian Assembly, lately in session in 
that city, says:— 

Among the minor matters which indicate 
the drift, like chips of wood on a stream, 
perhaps the most significant is the position 
which women are taking in these great re- 
ligious assemblies. The condition of Wo- 
man is the best measure of the progress of 
civilization. Wherever the intellectual and 
spiritual rises above the physical, there Wo- 
man is elevated, respected and revered. 
Our Presbyterian friends have not been be- 
hind any other class of people in their rev- 
erence for Woman, but they have, perhaps, 
too literally applied the injunctions of Paul 
against permitting heathen women to as- 
sume positions for which they were not 
fitted, toa class for whom his words were 
not intended. The Presbyterian Woman's 
Board of Foreign Missions have finally and 
forever dispelled the prejudices of their 
brethren on this subject, and at the same 
time indicated the sphere of their highest 
usefulness in public Christian work. The 
meeting on Thursday afternoon was at- 
tended by scores of masculine auditors. 
They listened with delight—perhaps not 
one of them could repress his tears under 
the touching and beautiful eloquence of 
the lady speakers. Certain it is that hand- 
kerchiefs were employed as liberally by 
them as by the more emotional sex. And 
yet no man could be found who would say 
that the addresses were in any way offens- 
ive to the most sensitive propriety, or that 
the speakers in those qualities which are 
called ‘‘womanly” fell short of the highest 
ideal. Indeed, a gifted woman, graceful, 
and refined, pleading for her degraded sis- ' 
ters in heathen lands, if she forsakes the 





womanly, only does so by rising to the 
angelic. Weare shown by this exhibition 
of womanly genius, culture, and benevo- 
lence that there is a broad field for her in 
the noble art of oratory—that she has facul- 
ties for this art which she may employ to 
influence public sentiment, to aid the right 
and repress the wrong, and, in general, to 
elevate man and honor God. Let it be 
noticed that in the addresses by the members 
of the Woman’s Board there was nothing 
artificial, factitious, or affected. The ladies 
spoke from hearts inspired with love. 

hey strove for lasting results, not for pres- 
ent applause, and in so doing reached the 
perfection of oratory, which is found in sim- 
plicity, earnestness, and modesty. Hence- 
forth women will have willing ears for their 

ublic addresses in, as well as out of, the 

-resbyterian Church. 

oe —_—_—__— 
THE CHARITIES OF BOSTON. 

One often feels, in going about from one 
society to another, that most people live not 
for their own pleasure but for the benefit 
and elevation of others, and there seems to 
be no end to their work, for with all the 
charity and all the appliances for education, 
no apparent headway is made against pau- 
perism and crime, but they seem to increase 
quite as rapidly as population does. It fills 
one with wonder to think of and try to sum 
up the regular charities of one city, leaving 
out the public institutions which are sup- 
ported by the taxes. First come the hos- 
pitals, great and small, general and special, 
for men, women and children, all sustained 
by annual subscriptions, or the income from 
funds that have been given by individuals. 
There must be nine or ten of these in the 
city, not counting the city hospital, which 
isa municipal affair. In connection with 
these should be mentioned the numerous dis- 
pensaries, where patients are treated by the 
ten thousands, and appalling quantities of 
medicines are distributed. The diet kitchens 
too have grown to needing five or six thou- 
sand dollars a year apiece. Then there are 
the asylums and homes for aged men, aged 
women, children, babies, and convalescents. 
There are homes in the city, homes in the 
country, homes by the seaside; homes for 
sinners, homes for the friendless, homes for 
convicts. There are great and small socie- 
ties for distributing supplies and money to 
the needy; some for the general needy, and 
others especially for widows or orphans or 
soldiers’ families; there are the Free Mason 
charities, the Odd Fellow charities, the 
Army Post charities; every church has its 
own organized benevolent work, and the 
ministers at large are full of employment, 
and all need funcs which are freely supplied. 
Add to these the immense amount of pure- 
ly private charity, the support of unfortu- 
nate members by the rest of their families; 
the individual dependents which almost 
everybody has; and the giving to strangers 
and street beggars, which continues in spite 
of all argument or entreaty against it. Even 
these are not all; so many sufferers escape 
all these nets spread to catch them and draw 
them out of the sea of misery upon the 
shore of comfort, that neighborhood chari- 
ties are formed, and the city is districted 
for the more thorough visiting and relief of 
the poor. 

Still more, new institutions for help are 
always being planned and established. Some 
of these become self-supporting, like ‘‘Mr. 
James’ Provident Wo.d Yard,” but they 
need money to start with. Then other ex- 
tras, which come each year, are the floods, 
and fires, and wars, and famines in other 
states or countries, which demand immediate 
and lavish giving; while at home there is 
usually something of a patriotic or educa- 
tional kind, like the Old South and the Art 
Museum, ready for the odd thousands that 
other claimants have spared. Still we have 
not counted fairs, on which women spend 
immensely in smallsums, and we have made 
no mention of all the labor and time given 
to others. To the question often put so 
solemnly from the pulpit, ‘‘Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?” the answer would seem to be, 
‘Indeed, I am, and the expense of keeping 
him is enormous, and still he is always ask- 
ing for more.”—Boston Cor. Worcester Spy. 

oe 


DEATH OF MARY CARPENTER. 





Mary Carpenter, the English philanthrop- 
ist, isdead. She was adaughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter, of Bristol, was 
born in 1807, and has taken an active part 
inthe reformatory movement, more especial- 
ly in Bristol, where she has founded various 
institutions, among them the Redhedge girls’ 
reformatory. Miss Carpenter was the au- 
thoress of ‘‘Morning and Evening Medita- 
tions for Every Day in the Month;” ‘“Re- 
formatory Schools for Children,” published 
in 1851; ‘‘Juvenile Delinquents, their Con- 
dition and Treatment;” ‘‘The Claims of 
Ragged Schools to Pecuniary Aid from the 
Annual Parliamentary Grant for Education- 
al Purposes,” and ‘‘Our Convicts,” pub- 
lished in 1864, works which have had a con- 
siderable influence in directing public atten- 
tion to the proper tredtment of youthful 
criminals. She has also read many papers 
before the National Association for the pro- 
motion of Social Science. Miss Carpenter 
visited India for philanthropic objects; ar- 
rived at Bombay, September 25, 1866, and 
returned to England in April, 1867. She 
previously published the ‘Last Days of 
the Rajah Rammahun Roy;” and after her 
return, a narrative of her work, entitled 





“Six Months in India.” She subsequently 
visited India in 1868-9, and a third time in 
1869-70, to promote female education, and 
since then has been engaged in England in 
carrying out that object, as well as her re- 
formatory work at home. 

oe 


DEATH OF MRS. NORTON. 





Mrs. Caroline Norton, the poet and novel- 
ist, who was married to Sir William Max- 
well last March, is dead. She was a grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 
a sister of Lady Dufferin and the duchess 
of Somerset. She was born about 1808 
and was reared at Hampton court. In 
1827 she was married to the Hon. George 
Chapple Norton, a brother of Lord Grantly, 
but in 1836 she separated from him, after 
having been tried and acquitted of the crim- 
inal charges brought against her by her hus- 
band. The trial, owing to the prominence 
of the parties, created a great scandal at 
the time. ‘The circumstances of her mar- 
riage last March, her advanced age and al- 
most helpless condition from paralysis, ren- 
dered the union one of the most singular 
matrimonial affairs on record, and excited 
much comment. She has been a most 
prolific writer. Her first venture was en- 
titled ‘“The Dandies’ Route,” and was illus- 
trated from her own designs. Her first 
volume of poems comprised among others 
‘The Sorrows of Rosalie,’ written in her 
seventeenth year, and published anony mous- 
in 1829. ‘‘The Undying One,” founded 
on the legend of the ‘Wandering Jew” 
appeared in 1830. Her subsequent works 
were ‘“‘The Wife, and Woman's Reward,” 
“‘A Voice from the Factories,” ‘‘The Dream 
and Other Poems,” ‘‘The Child of the 
Islands,” ‘‘Stuart of Dunleath, a Survey of 
Modern Times,” ‘‘Tales and Sketches in 
Prose and Verse,” ‘‘English Laws and Eng- 
lish Women in the Nineteenth Century,” 
“‘A Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth’s Marriage and Divorce Bill,” 
“The Lady of La Garaye,” ‘‘Lost and 
Saved”, and ‘‘Old Sir Douglass,” the last- 
named appearing in 1868. 

—_—_ eo 


A BITTER LESSON FOR HER, 


A dark-haired, slender young girl, with 
brown eyes and a pleasant face, stood at the 
prisoner’s dock in the Jefferson Market 
Police Court yesterday morning. She was 
neatly dressed, though her attire was well 
worn, and she stood with bowed head, 
while an occasional sob shook her slender 
form. Two other female prisoners stood 
in the dock with her. The one on her right 
was a bold-faced woman of the town, dress- 
ed in cheap but gaudy finery, bedecked 
with tawdry jewelry and evidently famil- 
iar with her surroundings. The other was 
an old woman in dirty rags, which she 
scarcely held upon her shoulders with one 
thin and grimy hand. Her eyes were 
bleared and her face bruised and bloated. 

The Judge looked at the strangely-assort- 
ed trio. Then he said to the weeping girl: 

“How is it that so young a girl as you 
should have come to this?” 

“TI did not intend to get drunk, Judge,” 
said the girl. ‘I went to a woman’s house 
and we drank some beer together, and some- 
how I don’t remember what happened af- 
ter that, until I found myself in the cell.” 

‘How old are you?’ 

“T am going on sixteen, sir.” 

“Sixteen! how do you like your neigh- 
bors? Look to your right, that is your 
next step. It won’t take very long for you 
to reach that stage if you continue as you 
have begun. Now, look to your left; that 
is nearly the end, but it is the sure end of 
the downward path.” 

The young girl sobbed, but said nothing. 

‘You are young,” resumed His Honor. 
“This is your first offense; I hope it will be 
your last. You can go.” 

The gir] left the court-room with hanging 
head, but the woman on the right laughed 
and the woman on the left leered as they 
waited for their turn.—New York World. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. © 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Remove her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 








Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 44 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 


How Women can make Money.—The 
Buckeye Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 
published a superb new book ‘Buckeye Cookery and 
>ractical Honsekeeping,”’ (valuable-sample page of 
which will be sent to any address free.) for which 
they want 1000 active, intelligent women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
atelyif you want profitable employment. 18 
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Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 


For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., add®ess 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
38m25 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Elizabeth Abbott Carleton 
M.D. . 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


eemnatly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. mu. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. m., and 2 to 4p. x. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 


498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 








Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 








Books,—James R. Or 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


. Cospete.—soa Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on . 


& Co., Lee & Shep- 
ockwood, Brooks & Co., 


Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 

ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchi 

Fourteenth St., New York. ae a 
Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Menon Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &¢.—Oliver Ditso 
Co., Boston, 741 Broadway, New York, 2 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—George H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
a notoaraphers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Rostaurant.—Rassell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
Woman’s Medical Colleges,—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS, 


Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876. 
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and Morphine habit absolutely and 

poem cured. Painless: no paneer 
nd — for particulars. Dr. ne 7 

ton. 187 Washington &t., Chicago, 


London 1861. 
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